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. THE IDLER. 


No. LIII. SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1759. 


To the Idler. 
Sir, : 
I HAVE a wife that keeps Good Company. 
You know that the word Good varies its meaning ac- 
cording to the value set upon different qualities in dif- 
ferent places. To be a good man in a college, is to be 
Jearned; ina camp, tobe brave; and in the city, toberich. 
By good company, in the place which I have the misfor- 
tune to inhabit, we understand not always those from 
whom any good can be learned, whether Wisdom or 
Virtue; or by whom any good can be conferred, whe- 
ther _— or reputation. Good company is the compa- 
ny of those whose birth is high, and whose riches-are 
great, or of those whom the rich and noble admit to 
familiarity. 

I am a gentleman of a fortune by no means 
rant, but more than equal to the wants of my family, 
and for some years equal’to our desires» My wife, 
who had never been accustomed to splendour, jomed 
her endeavours to mine in the superintendence of our 
economy ; we lived in decent plenty, and were not 
excluded from moderate pleasures. 

But slight causes produce great effects. All my 
happiness has been destroyed by change of place; 
virtue is too often merely local; in some situations 
the air diseases the body, and in others poisons the 
mind. Being obliged to remove my habitation, I was 
led by my evil genius to a convenient house in a street 
where many of the nobility reside. We had scarcely 
ranged our furniture, and aired our rooms, when my 
a amas and to wonder what 
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2 THE IDLER. 
* the neighbours would think when they saw so few 
chairs and chariots at her door. 

Her acquaintance who came to see her from the 
quarter that we had left, mortified her without design, 
by continual enquiries about the ladies, whose houses 
they viewed from our windows. She was ashamed 
to confess that she had no intercourse with them, 
and sheltered her distress under general answers, 
which always tended to raise suspicion that she knew 
more than she would tell; but she was often reduced 
to difficulties, when the course of talk introduced ques- 
tions about the furniture, or ornaments of the houses, 
which, when she could get no intelligence, she was 
forced to pass slightly over, as things which she saw 
so often, that she never minded them. 

To all these vexations she was resolved to put an 
end, and redoubled her visits to those few of her friends, 
who visited those who kept good company; and if 
ever she met a lady of quality, forced herself into 
notice by respect and assiduity. Her advances were 
generally rejected, and she heard them, as they went 
down stairs, talk how some creatures put themselves 
forward. 

She was not discouraged, but crept forward from 
one to another; and, as perseverance will do great 
things, sapped her way unperceived, till, unexpectedly, 
she appeared at the card-table of lady Biddy Por- 
— a lethargic virgin of seventy-six; whom all the 

amilies in the next square visited very punctually 
when she was not at home. 

This was the first step of that elevation to which my 
wife has since ascended. For five months she had no 
name in her mouth but that of lady Biddy, who, let 
the world say what it would, had a fine understanding, 
and such a command of temper, that, whether she 
won or lost, she slept over her cards. 
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At lady Biddy’s she met with lady Tawdry, whose” 
favour she gained by estimating her ear-rings, which 
were counterfeit, at the value of real diamonds. When 
she had once entered two houses of distinction,- 
she was easily admitted into more, and in ten weeks 
had all her time anticipated by parties and engage- 
ments. Every morning she is bespoke, in the sum~- 
mer, for the gardens, i in the winter, for a sale; every 
afternoon she has visits to pay, and every night brings 
an inviolable appointment, or an assembly in which 
the best company in the town were to appear. 

You will easily imagine that much of my domestic 
comfort is withdrawn. I never see my wife but in 
the hurry of preparation, or the languor of weariness. 
To dress and to undress is almost her whole business 
in private, and the servants take advantage of her 
negligence to increase expence. But I can supply her 
omissions by my own diligence, and should not much 
regret this new course of life, if it did nothing more 
than transfer to me the care of our accounts. The 
changes which it has made are more vexatious. My 
wife has no longer the use of her understanding. She 
has no opinion but that of the people of quality. She 
has no language but the dialect of her own set of com- 
pany. She hates and admires in humble imitation ; 
and echoes the words charming and detestable without 
consulting her own perceptions. 

If for a few minutes we sit down together, she en- 
tertains me with the repartees of lady Cackle, or the 
conversation of lord Whiffler and miss Quick, and 
wonders to find me receiving with indifference sayings 
which put all the company into laughter. 

By her old friends she is no longer very willing to 
be seen, but she must not rid herself of them all at 
once; and is sometimes surprised by her best visitants 
m company which she would not shew, and cannot 
hide; but from the moment that a countess enters, 
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she takes care neither to hear nor see them; they 
soon find themselves neglected and retire, and she 
tells her ladyship that they are somehow related at a 
great distance, and that as they are good sort of peo- 
ple she cannot be rude to them. 

As by this ambitious union with those that are a- 
bove her, she is always forced upon disadvantageous 
comparisons of her condition with theirs, she has a 
constant source of misery within: and never returns 
from glittering assemblies and magnificent apart- 
ments but she growlsout her discontent, and wonders 
why she was doomed:.to so indigent a state. When 
she attends the duclress to a sale, she always sees 
something that she cannot buy; and, that she may not 
seem wholly insignificant, she will sometimes venture 
to bid, and often make acquisitions which she did not 
want at prices which she cannot afford. 

What adds to all this uneasiness is, that this ex- 
pence is without use, and this vanity without honour; 
she forsakes houses where she might be courted, for 
those where she is only suffered ; her equals are daily 
— her enemies, and her superiors will never be 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
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No. LIV. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1759. 


To the Idler. 

Sir, 

YOU have lately entertained your admirers with 
the case of an unfortunate husband, and thereby given 
a demonstrative proof you are not averse even to hear 
appeals and terminate differences between man and 
wife; I therefore take the liberty to present you with 
the case of an injured lady, which, as it chiefly relates 
to what I think the lawyers call a point of law, I 
shall do in as juridicial a manner as I am capable, and 
submit it to the consideration of the learned gentle- 
men of that profession. 

Imprimis. In the style of my marriage articles, a 
marriage was had and solemnized about six months 
ago, between me and Mr. Savecharges, a gentleman 
possessed of a plentiful fortune of his own, and one 
who, I was persuaded, wouid improve, and not spend 
mine. 

Before our marriage Mr. Savecharges-had all along 
preferred the salutary exercise of walking on foot, to 
the distempered ease, as he terms it, of lolling in a 
chariot: but notwithstanding his fine panegerics on 
walking, the great advantages the infantry were in the 
sole possession of, and the many dreadful dangers 
they escaped, he found I had very different notions of 
an equipage, and was not easily to be converted, or 
gained over te his party- 

An equipage I was determined to have, whenever 
I married. I too well knew the disposition of my in- 
tended consort to leave the providing one entirely to 
his honour, and flatter myself Mr. Savecharges has, 
in the articles made previous to our marriage, agreed 
to keef mea coach; but lest I should be mistaken, or 
the attornies should not = done me justice in me- 
: 2 
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thodizing or legalizing these half dozen words, I will 
set about and transcribe that part of the agreement, 
which will explain the matter to you much better than 
can be done by one who is so deeply interested in the 
event; and shew on what foundation I build my hopes 
of being soon under the transporting, delightful deno- 
mination of a fashionable lady, who enjoys the exalted 
and much-envied felicity of bowling about in her own 
eoach. 

“ And further, the said Solomon Savecharges, for 
“ divers good causes and considerations him hereun- 
* to moving, hath agreed, and doth hereby agree, that 
“ the said Solomon Savecharges shall and will, so 
“ soon as conveniently may be, after the solemniza- 
“ tion of the said intended marriage, at his own pro- 
“ per cost and charges, find and provide @ certain ve- 
“ hicle or four-wheel carriage, commonly called and 
“ known by the name of a Coach; which said vehicle or 
“ wheel-carriage so called or known by the name of 
“ acoach, shall be used and enjoyed by the said Sukey 
“ Modish his intended wife” [pray mind that Mr. 
Idler] “ at such times and in such manner as she, the 
“ said Sukey Modish, shall think fit and convenient.” 

Such, Mr. Idler, is the agreement my fassionate 
admirer entered into; and what the dear frugal hus- 
band calls a performance of it remains to be described. 
Soon after the ceremony of signing and sealing was 
over, our wedding-cloaths being sent home, and, in 
short, every thing in readiness except the coach, my 
own shadow was scarce more constant than my pas- 
sionate lover in his attendance on me: wearied by his 
perpetual importunities for what he called a comple- 
tion of his bliss, I consented to make him happy ; ina 
few days I gave him my hand, and, attended by Hy-,, 
men in his saffron robes, retired to a country-seat of 
my husband’s, where the honey-moon flew over our 
heads ere we had time to recollect ourselves, or think 
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of our engagements in town. Well, to town we came, 
and you may be sure, sir, I expected to step into my 
coach on my arrival here ; but, what was my surprise ~ 
and disappointment, when, instead of this, he began to 
sound in my ears, “ That the interest of money was 
low, very low; and what a terrible thing it was to be 
incumbered with a little regiment of servants in these 
hard times.” I could easily perceive what all this tend- 
ed to, but would not seem to understand him; which 
made it highly necessary for Mr. Savecharges to ex- 
plain himself more intelligibly; to harp upon and 
protest he dreaded the expence of keeping a coach. 
And, truly, for his part, he could not conceive how 
the pleasure resulting from such a convenience could 
be any way adequate to the heavy expence attending 
it. I now thought it high timeto.speak with equal 
plainness, and told him, as the fortune I brought fairly 
entitled me to ride in my own coach, and as I was 
sensible his circumstances would very well afford it, 
he must pardon me if I insisted on a performance of 
his agreement. 

I appeal to you, Mr. Idler, whether any thing could 
be more civil, more complaisant, than this? And 
would you believe it, the creature in return, a few days 
after, accosted me in an offended tone, with, “ Ma- 
«“ dam, I can now tell you your coach is ready; and 
« since you are so passionately fond of one, I intend 
«“ you the honour of keeping a pair of horses —You 
* insisted upon having an article of pin-money, and 
“ horses are no part of my agreement.” Base, de- 
signing wretch !—I beg your pardon, Mr. Idler, the 
very recital of such mean, ungentleman-like behaviour 
fires my blood, and lifts up a flame within me: But 


MB hence, thou worst of monsters, ill-timed rage, and let 


: 


*» me not spoil my cause for want of temper. 
Now, though I am convinced I might make a worse 


‘ se of part of the pin-money, than by extending my 
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bounty towards the support of so useful a part of the 
brute creation; yet, like a true-born Englishwoman, I 
am so tenacious of my rights and privileges, and more- 
over so good a friend to the gentlemen of the law, 
that I protest, Mr. Idler, sooner thantamely give up 
te point, and be quibbled out of my right, I will re- 
ceive my pin-money, as it were, with one hand, and 
pay it to them with the other; provided they will give 
me, or, which is the same thing, my trustees, en- 
couragement to commence a suit against this dear 
frugal husband of mine. 

And of this I can’t have the least shadow of doubt, 
inasmuch as I have been told by very good anthority, 
it is some way or other laid down asa rule, “ * Zhat 
“ whenever the law doth give any thing to one, it 
“ giveth impliedly whatever is necessary for the tak- 
“ and enjoying the same.” Now I would gladly know 
what enjoyment J, or any lady in the kingdom, can 
have of a coach without horses? The answer is ob- 
vious—None at all! For, as serj, Catlyne very wisely 
observes, “ Though a coach has wheels, to the end it 
“ may thereby and by virtue thereof be enabled to 
“ move; yet in point of utility it may as well have 
“ none, if they are not put in motich by means of its 
“ vital parts, that is, the horses.” 

And therefore, Sir, I humbly hope you and the 
learned in the law will be of opinion, that two certain. 
animals, or quadruped creatures, commonly called or 
known by the name of horses, ought to be annexed te, 
and go along with the coach. 

Suxey SAVECHARGES. 


* Coke on Littleton. 
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No. LV. SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1759. 


TO THE IDLER. 
Mr. Idler, : 

I HAVE taken the liberty of laying before you 
my complaint, and of desiring advice or cofsolation 
with the greater confidence, because I believe many 
other writers have suffered the same indignities 
with myself, and hope my quarrel will be regarded 
by you and your readers as the common cause of 
Literature. 

Having been long a student, I thought myself qua- 
lified in time to become an author. My enquiries 
have been much diversified and far extended, and not 
finding my genius directing me by irresistible im- 
pulse to any particular subject, I deliberated three 
years which part of knowledge to illustrate by my la- 
bours. Choice is more often determined by accident 
than by reason: I walked abroad one morning with a 
curious Lady, and by her enquiries and observations 
was incited to write the natural history of the country 
in which I reside. 

Natural history is no work for one that loves his 
chair or his bed. Speculation may be pursued ona 
soft couch, but nature must be observed in the open 
air. I have collected materials with indefatigable 
Pertinacity. I have gathered glow-worms in the 
evening, and snails in the morning ; I have seen the 
daisy close and open, I have heard the ow! shriek at 
midnight, and hunted insects in the heat of noon. 

Seven years I was employed in collecting ani- 
mals and vegetables, and then found that my de- 
sign was yet imperfect. The subterranean trea- 
sures of the place had passed unobserved, and 
another year was to be spent in mines and coal-pits. 
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What I had already done supplied a sufficient mo- 
tive to do more. I acquainted myself with the black 
inhabitants of metallic caverns, and, in defiance of 
damps and floods, wandered through the gloomy la- 
byrinths, and gathered fossils from every fissure. 

At last I began to write, and as I finished any sec- 
tion of my book, read it to such of my friends as were 
most skilful in the matter which it treated. None of 
them were satisfied ; one disliked the disposition of 
the parts, another the colours of the style ; one advis- 
ed me to enlarge, another to abridge. I resolved to 
read no more, but to take my own way and write on, 
for by consultation I only perplexed my thoughts and 
retarded my work. 

The book was at last finished, and I did not doubt 
but my labour would be repaid by profit, and my am- 
bition satisfied with honours. I considered that Na- 
tural History is neither temporary nor local, and that 
though I limited my enquiries to my own country, 
yet every part of the earth has productions common 
to all the rest. Civil history may be partially studied, 
the revolutions of one nation may be neglected by 
another, but after that in which all have an interest, 
all must be inquisitive. No man can have sunk so 
far into stupidity as not to consider the properties of 
the ground on which he walks, of the plants on which 
he feeds, or the animals that delight his ear or amuse 
his eye, and therefore I computed that universal curi- 
osity would call for many editions of my book, argl 
that in five years, I should gain fifteen thousand pounds 
by the sale of thirty thousand copies. 

When I began to write I insured the house, and 
suffered the utmost solicitude when I entrusted my 
book to the carrier, though I had secured it against 
mischances by lodging two transcripts, in different 
places. At my arrival, I expected thatithe patrons 
of learning would contend for the honout of a dedi- 
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eation, and resolved to maintain the dignity of letters, 
by a haughty contempt of pecuniary solicitations ‘ 

I took lodgings near the house of the Royal Society, 
and expected every morning a visit from the presi- “ 
dent: I walked in the park, and wondered that I over- 
heard no mention of the great Naturalist. ‘ At last I 
visited a noble earl, and told him of my work; he 
answered, that he was under an engagement never to 
subscribe. I was angry to have that refused which I 
did not mean te ask, and concealed my design of 
making him immortal. I went next day to another, 
and, in resentment to my late affront, offered to pre- 
fix his name to my new book; he said, coldly, that 
he did not understand those things; another thought 
there were too many Books ; and another would talk 
with me when the Races were over. 

Being amazed to find a man of learning so inde- 
cently slighted, I resolved to indulge the philosophical 
pride of retirement and independence. I then sent 
to some of the principal booksellers the plan of my 
book, and bespoke a large room in the next tavern, 
that I might more commodiously see them together, 
and enjoy the contest, while they were outbidding one 
another. I drank my coffee, and yet nobodv was 
come; at last I received a note from one, to tell me, 
that he was going out of town; and from another, 
that Natural History was out ofhis way ; at last there 
came a grave man, who desired to see the work, and, 
@vithout opening it, told me, that a book of that size 
would never do. 

I then condescended to step into shops, and men- 
tion my work to the masters. Some never dealt 
with Authors; others had their hands full; some 
never had known such a dead time; others had lost 
by all that they had published forthe last twelvemonth. 
One offered to print my work, if I could procure 
subscriptions for five hundred, and would allow me 
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two hundred copies for my property. I lost my pa- 
tience, and gave him a kick, for which he has indicted 
me. 

I can easily perceive, that there is a combination 
among them to defeat my expectations, and I find it 
so general, that I am sure it must have been long 
concerted. I suppose some of my friends, to whom 
I had read the first part, gave notice of my design, 
and, perhaps, sold the treacherous intelligence at a 
higher price than the fraudulence of trade will now 
allow me for my Book. 

Inform me, Mr. Idler, what I must do; where 
must knowledge and industry find their recompence, 
thus neglected by the high and cheated by the low. 
I sometimes resolve to print my book at my Own ex- 
pence, and, like the Sibyl, double the price; and 
sometimes am tempted, in emulation of Raleigh, to 
throw it into the fire, and leave this sordid generation 


to the curses of posterity. Tell me, dear Idler, what 
I shall do. 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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No. LVI. SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1759. 


THERE is such difference between the pursuits 
of men, that one part of the inhabitants of a great city 
lives to little other purpose than to wonder at the rest. 
Some have hopes and fears, wishes and aversions, 
which never enter into the thoughts of others, and en- 
quiry is laboriously exerted to gain that which those 
who possess it are ready to throw away. 

To those who are accustomed to value every thing 
by its use, and have no such superfluities of time or 
money as may prompt them to unnatural wants or ca- 
pricious emulations, nothing appears more improbable 
or extravagant than the love of curiosities, or that de- 
sire of accumulating trifles, which distinguishes ma- 
ny by whom no other distinction could have ever been 
obtained. 

He that has lived without knowing to what height 
desire may be raised by vanity, with what rapture 
baubles are snatched out of the hands of rival collec- 
tors, how the eagerness of one raises eagerness in an- 
other, and one worthless purchase makes a second 
necessary, may, by passing a few hours at an auction, 
learn more than can be shewn by many volumes of 
maxims or essays. 

The advertisement of a sale is a signal which at 
once puts a thousand hearts in motion, and brings 
contenders from every part to the scheme of distri- 
bution. He that had resolved to buy no more, feels 
his constancy subdued ; there is now something in the 
Catalogue which completes his cabinet, aud which he 
was never before able to find. He whose sober re- 
flections inform him, that of adding collection to col- 
lection there is no end, and that it is wise to leave 
early that which must be left imperfect at last, yet 

_ cannot withhold himself from coming to see what it 

Vor. Il. Cc 
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is that brings so many together, and when he comes 
is soon overpowered by his habitual passion; he is 
attracted by rarity, seduced by example, and inflamed 
by competition. 

While the stores of pride and happiness are sur- 
veyed, one looks with longing eyes and gloomy coun- 
tenance on that which he despairs to gain from a richer 
bidder; another keeps his eye with care from settling 
too long on that which he most earnestly desires; and 
another with more art than virtue, depreciates that 
which he values most, in hope to have it at an easy 
price. 

The novice is often surprised to see what minute 
and unimportant discriminations increase or diminish 
value. An irregular contortion of a turbinated shell, 
which common eyes pass unregarded, will ten times 
treble its price in the imagination of philosophers. 
Beauty is far from operating upon collectors as upon 
low and vulgar minds, even where beauty might be 
thought the only quality that could deserve notice. 
Among the shells that please by their variety of co- 
lours, if one can be found accidentally deformed 
by acloudy spot, it is boasted as the pride of the col- 
lection. Chinais sometimes purchased for little less 
than its weight in gold, only because it is old, though 
neither less brittle, nor better painted than the mo- 
dern ; and brown china is caught up with extasy, 
though no reason can be imagined for which it should 
be preferred to common vessels of common clay. 

The fate of prints and coins is equally inexplicable. 
Some prints are treasured up as inestimably valuable, 
because the impression was made before the plate was 
_ finished. Of coins the price rises not from the purity 
of the metal, the excellence of the workmanship, the 
elegance of the legend, or the chronological use. A 
piece, of which neither the inscription can be read, 
nor the face distinguished, if there remain of it but 
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enough to shew that it is rare, will be sought by con- 
tending nations, and dignify the treasury in which it 
shall be shown. 

Whether this curiosity, so barren of immediate ad- 
vantage, and so liable to depravation, does more harm 
or good, is not easily decided. Its harm is apparent at 
the first view. It fillsthe mind with trifling ambition ; 
fixes the attention upon things which have seldom any 
tendency towards virtue or wisdom; employs in idle 
inquiries the time that is given for better purposes; 
and often ends in mean and dishonest practices, when 
desire increases by indulgence beyond the power of 
honest gratification. 

These are the effects of curiosity in excess ; but 
what passion in excess will not become vicious? All 
indifferent qualities and practices are bad, if they are 
compared with those which are good, and good if they 
are opposed to those that are bad. The pride or the 
pleasure of making collections, if it be restrained by 
prudence and morality, produces a pleasing remission 
after more laborious studies ; furnishes an amusement 
not wholly unprofitable for that part of life, the greater 

of many lives, which would otherwise be lost in 
idienéss or vice ; it produces an useful traffic between 
the industry of indigence and the curiosity of wealth ; 
it brings many things to notice that would be neglect- 
ed; and by fixing the thoughts upon intellectual plea- 
sures, resists the natural encroachments of' sensuality, 
and maintains the mind in her lawful superiority. 
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PRUDENCE is of more frequent use than any 
other intellectual quality ; it is exerted on slight oc- 
casions, and called into act by the cursory business of 
common life. 

Whatever is universally necessary, has been grant- 
ed to mankind on easy terms. Prudence, as it is al- 
ways wanted, is without great difficulty obtained. It 
requires neither extensive view nor profound search, 
but forces itself, by spontancous impulse, upon a mind 
neither great nor busy, neither ingrossed by vast de- 
signs nor distracted by multiplicity of attention. 

Prudence operates on life in the same manner as 
rules on composition; it produces vigilance rather 
than elevation, rather prevents loss, than procures ad- 
vantage ; and often escapes miscarriages, but seldom 
reaches either power or honour. It quenches that ar- 
dour of enterprise, by which every thing is done that 
can claim praise or admiration; and represses that 
generous temerity which often fails and often suc- 
ceeds. Rules may obviate faults but can never confer 
beautics ; and Prudence keeps life safe, but does not 
often make it happy. The world is not amazed with 
prodigies of excellence, but when wit tramples upon 
rules, and magnanimity breaks the chains of pru- 
dence. 

One of the most prudent of all that have fallen 
within my observation, is my old companion Sophron, 
who has passed through the world in quiet, by perpe- 
tual adherence to a few plain maxims, and wonders 
how contention and distress can so often happen. 

The first principle of Sophron is to run no hazards. 
Though he loves money, he is of opinion, that fruga- 
lity is a more certain source of riches than industry. 
It is to no purpose that any prospect of large profit is 
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set before him; he believes little about futurity, and 
does not love to trust his money out of his sight, for 
nobody knows what may happen. He has a small 
estate which he lets at the old rent, because it is det- 
ter to have a little than nothing ; but he rigorously de- 
mands payment on the stated day, for Ae that cannot 
fray one quarter cannot fay two. If he is told of any 
improvements in agriculture, he likes the old way, has 
observed that changes very seldom answer expecta- 
tion, is of opinion that our forefathers knew how to till 
the ground as well as we; and concludes with an ar- 
gument, that nothing can overpower, that the expence 
of planting and fencing is immediate, and the advan- 
tage distant, and that Ae ts no wise man who will quit a 
certainty for an uncertainty. 

Another of Sophron’s rules is, to mind no business 
but his own. In the state he is of no party ; but hears 
and speaks of public affairs with the same coldness as 
of the administration of some ancient republic. If any 
flagrant act of fraud or oppression is mentioned, he 
hopes that ad/is not true that is told. If misconduct or 
corruption put the nation in a flame, he hopes that 
every man means well. At elections he leaves his de- 
pendents to their own choice, and declines to vote 
himself, for every candidate is a good man, whom he 
is unwilling to oppose or offend. 

If disputes happen among his neighbours, he ob- 
serves anc. invariable and cold neutrality. His punctua- 
lity has gained him the reputation of honestry, and his 
caution that of wisdom, and few would refuse to refer 
their claims to his award. He might have prevented 
many expensive law-suits, and quenched many a feud 
im its first smoke, but always refuses the office of ar- 
bitration, because he must decide against one or the 
other. 

With the affairs of other families he is always un- 
acquainted. He sees estates bought and sold, squan- 
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dered and increased, without praising the economist 
or censuring the spendthrift. He never courts the ris- 
ing lest they should fall, nor insults the fallen lest they 
should rise again. His caution has the appearance of 
virtue, and all who do not want his help praise his be- 
nevolence; but if any man solicits his assistance, he 
has just sent away all his money ; and when the pe- 
titioner is gone, declares to his family he is sorry for 
his misfortunes, has always-looked upon him with pe- 
culiar kindness, and therefore could not lend him mo- 
ney, lest he should destroy their friendship by the ne- 
cessity of enforcing payment. 

Of domestic misfortunes he has never heard. When 
he is told the hundredth time of a gentleman’s daugh- 
ter who has married the coachman, he lifts up his 
hands with astonishment, for he always thought her a 
very sober girl. When nuptial quarrels, after having 
filled the country with talk and laughter, at last end in 
separation, he never can conceive how it happened, for 
he looked upon them as a happy couple. 

If his advice is asked, he never gives any particular 
direction, because events are uncertain, and he will 
bring no blame upon himself; but he takes the con- 
sulter tenderly by the hand, tells him he makes his 
case his own, and advises him not to act rashly, but 
to weigh the reasons on both sides; observes that a 
man may be easily too hasty as too slow, and that as 
many fail by doing too much as too little; that a wise 
man has two ears and one tongue ; and that little said 
28 soon amended ; that he could tell him this and that, 
but that after all every man is the best judge of -his 
own affairs. 

With this some are satisfied, and go home with 
great reverence of Sophron’s wisdom; and none are 
offended, because every one is left in full possession 
ef his own opinion. 
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Sophron gives no characters. It is equally vain to 
tell him of vice and virtue, for he has remarked that 
no man likes to be censured, and that very few are de- 
lighted with the praises of another. He has a few 
terms which he uses toall alike. With respect to fortune, 
he believes every family to be in good circumstances ; 
he never exalts any understanding by lavish praise, 
yet he meets with none but very sensible people. E- 
very man is honest and hearty, and every woman is a 
good creature. 

Thus Sophron creeps along, neither loved nor hat- 
ed, neither favoured nor opposed; he has never at- 
tempted to grow rich for fear of growing poor; and 
has raised no friends for fear of making enemies. 


No. LVIII]. SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1759. 


PLEASURE is very seldom found where it is 
sought. Our brightest blazes of gladness are com- 
monly kindled by unexpected sparks. The flowers 
which scatter their odours from time to time in the 
paths of life, grow up without culture from seeds scat 
tered by chance. 

Nothing is more hopeless than a scheme of merri- 
ment. Wits and humourists are brought together 
from distant quarters by preconcerted invitations; 
they come attended by their admirers prepared to 
Jaugh and applaud: They gaze awhile ou each other, 
ashamed to be silent, and afraid to speak; every man 
is discontented with himself, grows angry with those 
that give him pain, and resolves that he will contri- 
bute nothing to the merriment of such worthless com- 
pany- Wine inflames the general malignity, and 
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changes sullenness to petulance, till at ast none can 
bear any longer the presence of the rest. They retire 
to vent their indignation in safer places, where they 
are heard with attention; their importance is restor- 
ed, they recover their good humour, and gladden the 
night with wit and jocularity. 

Merriment is always the effect of a sudden impres- 
sion. The jest which is expected is already destroyed. 
The most active imagination will be sometimes tor- 
pid, under the frigid influence of melancholy, and 
sometimes occasions will be wanting to tempt the 
mind, however volatile, to sallies and excursions. No- 
thing was ever said with uncommon felicity, but by 
the co-operation of chance; and therefore, wit as well 
as valour must be content to share its honours with 
fortune. 

All other pleasures are equally uncertain; the ge- 
neral remedy of uneasiness is change of place; al- 
most every one has some journey of pleasure in his 
mind, with which he flatters his expectation. He that 
travels in theory has no inconveniences; he has shade 
and sunshine at his disposal, and wherever he alights 
find tables of plenty and looks of gaiety. These ideas 
are indulged till the day of departure arrives, the 
chaise is called, and the progress of happiness be- 


A few miles teach him the fallacies of imagination. 
The road is dusty, the air is sultry, the horses are 
sluggish, and the postilion brutal. He longs for the 
time of dinner, that he may eat and rest. The inn is 
crouded, his orders are neglected, and nothing re- 
mains but that he devour in haste what the cook has 
spoiled, and drive on in quest of better entertainment. 
He finds at night a more commodious house, but the 
best is always worse than he expected. 

He at last enters his native province, and resolves 
to feast his mind with the conversation of his old 
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friends, and the recollection of juvenile frolics. He 
stops at the house of his friend whom he designs to 
overpower with pleasure by the unexpected interview. 
He is not known till he tells bis name, and revives the 
memory of himself by a gradual explanation. He is 
then coldly received, and ceremeniously feasted. He 
hastes away to another, whom his affairs have called 
to a cistant place, and having seen the empty house, 
goes away disgusted, by a disappointment which could 
not be intended because it could net-be foreseen. At 
the next house he finds every face clouded with mis- 
fortune, and is regarded with malevolence as an un- 
reasonable intruder, who comes hot to visit but to 
insult them. 

It is seldom that we find either men or places such 
as we expect them. He that has pictured a prospect 
upon his fancy, will receive little pleasure from his 
eyes; he chat has anticipated the conversation of a 
wit, will wonder to what prejudice he owes his repu- 
tation. Yet it is necessary to hope, though hope should 
always be deluded ; for hope itSelf is happiness, and its 
frustrations, however frequent, are yet less dreadful 
than its extinction. 


, 
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No. LIX. SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1759. 


IN the common enjoyments of life, we cannot 
very liberally indulge the present hour, but by antici- 
pating part of the pleasure which might have relieved 
the tediousness of another day ; and any uncommon 
exertion of strength, or perseverance in labour, is suc- 
ceeded by a long interval of languor and weariness. 
Whatever advantage we snatch beyond the certain 

rtion allotted us by nature, is like money spent be- 
fore it is due, which at the time of regular payment 
will be missed and regretted. 

Fame like all other things which are supposed to 
give or to increase happiness, is dispensed with the 
same equality of distribution. He that is loudly prais- 
ed will be clamorously censured; he that rises hastily 
into fame will be in danger of sinking suddenly into 
oblivion. 

Of many writers who filled their age with wonder, 
and whose names we find celebrated in the books of their 
contemporaries, the works are now no longer to be 
seen, or are seen only amidst the lumber of libraries 
which are seldom visited, where they lie only to shew 
the deceitfulness of hope, and the uncertainty of ho- 
nour. 


. @@& Of the decline of reputation many causes may be 


assigned. It is commonly lost because it never was 
deserved, and was conferred at first, not by the suf- 
frage of criticism, but by the fondness of friendship, 
or servility of flattery. ‘The great and popular are ve- 
ry freely applauded, but all soon grow weary of echo- 
ing to each other a name which has no other claim to 
notice, but that many mouths are pronouncing it at 
once. 

But many have lost the final reward of their labours, 
because they were too hasty to enjoy it. They have 
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laid hold on recent occurrences, and eminent names, 
and delighted their readers with allusions and remarks, 
in which all were interested, and to which all there- 
fore were attentive. But the effect ceased with its 
cause ; the time quickly came when new events drove 
the former from memory, when the vicissitudes of 
the world brought new hopes and fears. transferred 
the love and hatred of the public to other agents, and 
the writer, whose works were no longer assisted by 
gratitude or resentment, was left to the cold regard of 
idle curiosity. 

He that writes upon general principles, or delivers 
universal truths, may hope to be often read, because 
his work will be equally useful at all times and in every 
country; but he cannot expect it to be received with 
eagerness, or to spread with rapidity, because desire 
can have no particular stimulation ; that which is to 
be loved long must be loved with reason rather than 
with passion. He that lays out his labours upon tem- 
porary subjects, easily finds readers, and quickly loses 
them; for what should make the book valued when 
its subject is no more? 

These observations will shew the reason why the 
poem of Hudibras is almost forgotten, however em 
bellished with sentiments and diversified with allusi- 
ons, however bright with wit, and however solid with 
truth. The hypocrisy which it detected, and the folly 
which it ridiculed, have long vanished from public no- 
tice. Those who had felt the mischiefs of discord, and 
the tyranny of usurpation, read it with rapture, for 
every line brought back to memory something known, 
and gratified resentment, by the just censure of some- 
thing hated. But the book which was once quoted by 
princes, and which supplied conversation to all the 
assemblies of the gay and witty, is now seldom men- 
tioned, and even by those that affect to mention it, is 
seldom read. So vainly is wit lavished upon fugitive 
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topics, so little can architecture secure duration when 
the ground is false. 


No. LX. SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1759. 


CRITICISM is a study by which men grow im- 
portant and formidable at very small expence. The 
power of invention has been conferred by Nature up- 
on few, and the labour of learning those sciences 
which may, by mere labour be obtained, is too great 
to be willingly endured ; but every man can exert 
such judgment as he has upon the works of others ; 
and he whom nature» has made weak, and idleness 
keeps ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the 
name of a critic. 

I hope it will give comfort to great numbers who 
are passing through the world in obscurity, when I 
inform them how easily distinction! may be obtained. 
All the other powers of literature are coy and haugh- 
ty, they must be long courted, and at last are not al- 
ways gained; but criticism is a goddess easy of ac- 
cess and forward of advance, who will meet the slow 
and encourage the timorous ; the want of meaning 
she supplies with words, and the want of spirit she 
recompenses with malignity. 

This profession has one recommendation peculiar . 
to itself, that it gives vent to malignity without real 
mischief. No genius was ever blasted by the breath’ 
of critics. The poison which, if confined, would 
have burst the heart, fumes away in empty hisses, 
and malice is set at ease with very little danger to 
merit. The critic is the only man whose triumph 
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is without another’s pain, and whose greatness does 
not rise upon another's ruin. 

To a study at once so easy and so reputable, so 
malicious and so harmless, it cannot be necessary to 
invite my readers by a long or laboured exhortation; 
it is sufficient, since all would be critics if they could, 
to shew by one eminent example that all can be cri- 
tics if they will. ' 

_ Dick Minim, after the common course of puerile 

studies, in which he was no great proficient, was put 
apprentice to a Brewer, with whom he lived two years, 
when his uncle died in the city, and left him a large 
fortune in the stocks. Dick had for six months be- 
fore used the company of the lower players, of whom 
he had learned to scorn a trade, and being now at li- 
berty to follow his genius, he resolved to be a man of 
witand humour. That he might be properly initiat- 
ed in his new character, he frequented the coffee- 
houses near the theatres, where he listened very dili- 
gently, day after day, tothose who talked of language 
and sentiments, and unities and catastrophes, till by 
‘slow degrees he began to think that he understood 
something of the stage, and hoped in time to talk him- 
self. 

But he did not trust so much to natural sagacity, 
as wholly to neglect the help of books. When the 
theatres were shut, he retired to Richmond with a few 
select writers, whose opinions he impressed upon his 
memory by unwearied diligence; and “when he re- 
turned with the other wits to the town, was able to 
tell, in very proper phrases, that the chief business of 
art is to copy nature; that a perfect writer is not te 
be expected, because genius decays as judgment in- 
creases ; that the great art is the art of blotung; and 
that according to the rule of Horace, every piece 
should be kept nine years. 

Vor. II. D 
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Of the great authors he now began to display the 
characters, laying down as an univeral position, that 
all had beauties and defects. -His opinion was, that 
Shakespear, committing himself wholly tothe impulse 
of nature, wanted that correctness which learning 
would have given him; and that Jonson, trusting to 
learning, did not sufficiently cast his eye on nature. 
He blamed the Stanza of Sfencer, and could not bear 
the Hexameters of Sidney. Denham and Waller he 
held the first reformers of English numbers, and 
thought that if Wadler could have obtained the strength 
of Denham, or Denham the sweetness of Waller, there 
had been nothing wanting to complete a Poet. He 
often expressed his commiseration of Dryden’s pover- 
ty, and his indignation at the age which suffered him 
to write for bread ; he repeated with rapture the first 
lines of Al/for Love, but wondered at the corruption of 
taste which could bear any thing so unnatural as rhym- 
ing tragedies, In Otway he found uncommon powers 
of moving the passions, but was disgusted by his ge- 
neral negligence, and blamed him for making acon- 
spirator his hero; and never concluded his disquisi- 
tion, without remarking how happily the sound of the 
clock is made to alarm the audience. Southern would 
have been his favourite, but that he mixes comic with 
tragic scenes, intercepts the natural course of the 
passions, and fills the mind with a wild confusion of 
* mirth and melancholy. The versification of Rowe he 
thought too melodious for the stage, and too little 
varied in different passions. He made it the great 
fault of Congreve, that all his persons were wits, and 
that he always wrote with more artthan nature. He 
considered Cato rather as a poem than a play, and 
allowed Addison to be the complete master of allegory 
and grave humour, but paid no great deference to 
him as a critic. He thought the chief merit of Prior 
was in his easy tales and lighter poems, though he 
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allowed that his So/omon had many noble sentiments 
elegantly expressed. In Swift he discovered an ini- 
mitable vein of irony, and an easiness which all would 
hope, and few would attain. Pofe he was inclined to 
degrade from a poet to a versifier, and thought his 
numbers rather luscious than sweet. He often la- 
mented the neglect of Phaedra and Hippolitus, and 
wished to see the stage under better regulations. _ 

These assertions passed commonly uncontradicted; 
and if now and then an opponent started up, he was 
quickly repressed by the suffrages of the company, 
and Minim went away from every dispute with ela- 
tion of heart and increase of confidence. 

He now grew conscious of his abilities, and began’ 
to talk of the present state of dramatic poetry ; won- 
dered what was become of the comic genius which 
supplied our ancestors with wit and pleasantry, and 
why no writer could be found that durst now venture 
beyond a farce. He saw no reason for thinking that 
the vein of humour was exhausted, since we live in a 
country where liberty suffers every character to 
spread itself to its utmost bulk, and which therefore 
preduces more originals than ali the rest of the world 
together. Of tragedy he concluded business to be 
the soul, and yet often hinted that love predominates 
too much upon the modern stage. 

He was now an acknowledged critic, and had his 
own seat in a coffee-house, and headed a party in 
the pit. Minim has more vanity than ill-nature, and 
seldom desires to do much mischief ; ‘he will perhaps 
murmur a little in the ear of him that sits next him, 
but endeavours to influence the audience to favour, by 
clapping when an actor exclaims ‘ ye Gods’, or la- 
ments the misery of his country. 

- By degrees he was admitted to rehearsals, and ma- 
ny of his friends are of opinion that our present poets 
are indebted to him for their happiest thoughts; by 
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his contrivance the bell was rung twice in Barbarossa, 
and by his persuasion the author of Cleone concluded his 
play without a couplet ; for what can be more absurd, 
said Minim,than that part ofa play should be rhymed, 
and part written in blank verse ? and by what acquisition 
of faculties is the speaker, whonever could findrhymes 
before, enabled to rhyme at the conclusion of an act? 

He is the great investigator of hidden beauties, and 
is particularly delighted when he finds the sound an 
echo to the sense. fe has read all our poets with par- 
ticular attention to this delicacy of versification, and 
wonders at the supineness with which their works 
have been hitherto perused, so that no man has found 
the sound of a drum in this distich, 


“ When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
* Was beat with fist instead of a stick; 


and that the wonderful lines upon honour and a bub- 


ble have hitherto passed without notice. 


“ Honour is like the glassy bubble, 

“« Which costs philosophers such trouble ; 

«« Where one part crack’d, the whole does fly, 
“ And wits are crack’d to find out why.” 


In these verses, says Minim, we have two striking 
accommodations of the sound to the sense. It is im- 
possible to utter the two lines emphatically without 
an act like that which they describe ; 6ubd/e and trou- 
ble causing a momentary inflation of the cheeks by the 
retention of the breath, which is afterwards forcibly 
emitted, as in the practice of dlowing buddies, But the 
greatest excellence is in the third line, which iscrack’d 
in the middle to express a crack, and then shivers into 
monosyllables. Yet has this diamond lain neglected 
with common stones, and among the innumerable ad- 
mirers of Hudibras the observation of this superlative 
passage has been reserved for the sagacity of Minim. 
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No. LXI. SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1759. 


MR. MINIM had now advanced himself to the 
zenith of critical reputation; when he was in the pit, 
every eye in the boxes was fixed upon him; when he 
entered his coffee-house, he was surrounded by cir- 
cles of candidates, who passed their noviciate of lite- 
rature under his tuition ; his opinion was asked by all 
who had no opinion of their own, and yet loved tc de- 
bate and decide; and no composition was supposed to 
pass in safety to posterity, till it had been secured by 
Minim’s approbation. 

Minim professes great admiration of the wisdom and 
munificence by which the academies of the continent 
were raised, and often wishes for some standard of 
taste, for some tribunal, to which merit may appeal 
from caprice, prejudice, and malignity. He has form- 
ed a plan for an Academy of Criticism, where every 
work of imagination may be read before it is printed, 
and which shall authoritatively direct the theatres 
what pieces to receive or reject, to exclude or to re- 
vive. : 

Such an institution would, in Dick’s opinion, spread 
the fame of English literature over Europe, and make 
London the metropolis of elegance and politeness, the 
place to which the learned and ingenious of all coun- 
tries would repair for instruction and improvement, 
and where nothing would any longer be applauded or 
endured that was not conformed: to the nicest rules, 
and finished with the highest elegance. 

Till some. happy conjunction of the planets shall 
dispose our princes or ministers to make themselves 
immortal by such an academy, Minim contents him- 
self to preside four nights in a week in a critical soci- 
ety selected by himself, where he is lieard witliout 
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contradiction, and whence his judgment is dissemi- 
nated through the great vulgar and the small. 

When he is placed in the chair of criticism, he de- 
clares loudly for the noble simplicity of our ancestors, 
in opposition to the petty refinements, and ornamental . 
luxuriance. Sometimes he is sunk in despair, and 
perceives false delicacy daily gaining ground, and 
sometimes brightens his countenance with a gleam of 
hope, and predicts the revival of the true sublime. He 
then fulminates his loudest censures against the monk- 
ish darbarity of rhyme ; wonders how beings that pre- 
tend to reason can be pleased with one line always 
ending like another; tells how unjustly and unna- 
turally sense is sacrificed to sound; how often the 
best thovghts are mangled by the necessity of confin- 
ing or extending them to the dimensions of a couplet ; 
and rejoices that genius has, in our days, shaken off 
the shackles which had encumbered it so long. Yet he 
allows that rhyme may sometimes be borne, if the 
lines be often broken, and the pauses judiciously di- 
versified. 

From blank verse he makes an easy transition to 
Milton, whom he produces as an example of the slow 
advance of lasting reputation. Milton is the only wri- 
ter whose books Minim can read for ever without 
weariness.“ What cause it is that exempts this plea- 
sure from satiety he has long and diligently enquired, 
and believes it to consist in the perpetual variation of 
the numbers, by which the ear is gratified and the 
attention awakened. The lines that are commonly 
thought rugged and unmusical, he conceives to have 
been written to temper the melodious luxury of the 
fest, or to express things by a proper cadence : for he 
scarcely finds a verse that has not this favourite beau- 
ty; he declares that he could shiver in a hot-house 
_ ‘when he reads that 


“ the 
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and that wher Milton bewails his blindness; the verse 
« So thick a drop serene has quench’d these orbs,” 


has, he knows not how, something that strikes him 
with an obscure sensation like that which he fancies 
would be felt from the sound of darkness. 

Minim is not so confident of his rules of judgment 
as not very eagerly to catch new light from the name 
of the author. Heis commonly so prudent as to spare 
those whom he cannot resist, unless, as wili some- 
times happen, he finds the public combined against 
them. But a fresh pretender to fame he is strongly 
inclined to censure, ’till his own honour requires that 
he commend him. ‘Till he knows the success of a 
composition, he intrenches himself in general terms ; 
there are some new thoughts and beautiful passages, 
but there is likewise much which he would have advis- 
ed the author to expunge. He has several favourite 
epithets, of which he has never settled the meaning, 
but which are very commodiously applied to books 
which he has not read, or cannot understand. One is 
manly, another is dry, another stiff, and another _/limzy; 
sometimes he discovers delicacy of style, and some- 
times meets with strange expressions. 

He is never so great, or so happy, as when a youth 
of promising parts is brought to receive his directions 
for the prosecution.of his studies. He then puts ona 
very serious air; he advises the pupil to read none but 
the best authors, and, when he finds one congenial to 
his own mind, to study his beauties, but avoid his 
faults, and, when he sits down to write, to consider 
how his favourite author would think at the present 
time on the present occasion. He exhorts him to 
catch those moments when he finds his thoughts ex- 

and his genius exalted, but to take care lest 
ination hurry him beyond the bounds of Nature. 
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He holds diligence the mother of success, yet enjoins 
him, with great earnestness, not to read more than he 
can digest, and not to confuse his mind by pursuing 
studies of contrary tendencies. He tells him that every 
man has his genius, and that Cicero could never be a 
poet. The boy retires illuminated, resolves to follow 
his genius, and to think how Milton would have thought; 
and Minim feasts upon his own beneficence till another 
day brings another pupil. 


No. LXII. SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1759. 


To the Idler. 
Sir, 

AN opinion prevails almost universally in the world, 
that he who has money has every thing. This is not 
a modern paradox, or the tenet ef a small and obscure 
sect, but a persuasion which appears to have operated 
wpon most minds in all ages, and which is supported 
by authorities so numerous and so cogent, that nothing 
but long experience could have given me confidence 
to question its truth. 

But experience is the test by which all the philoso- 
phers of the present age agree, that speculation must 
be tried ; and I may be therefore allowed to doubt the 
power of money, since I have been a long time rich, 
and have not yet found that riches can make me happy. 

My father was @ farmer, neither wealthy nor indi- 
gent, who gave me a better education than was suita- 
ble to my birth, because my uncle in the city designed 
me for his heir, and desired that I might be bred a 

tleman. My uncle’s wealth was the perpetual sub- 
yect of conversation in the house; and when any little 
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misfortune befel us, or any mortification dej US, 
my father always exhorted me to hold up my head, 
for my uncle would never marry. 

My uncle, indeed, kept his promise. Having his 
mind completely busied between his warehouse and 
the 'Change, he felt no tediousness of life, nor any want 
of domestic amusements. When my father died he 
received me kindly ; but, after a few months, finding 
no great pleasure in the conversation of each other, we 
parted, and he remitted me a small annuity, on which 
I lived a quiet and studious life, without any wish to 
grow great by the death of my benefactor. 

But though I never suffered any malignant impa- 
tience to take hold on my mind, | could not forbear 
sometimes to imagine to myself the pleasure of being 
rich ; and when I read of diversions and magnificence, 
resolved to try, when time should put the trial in my 
power, what pleasure they could afford. 

My uncle, in the latter spring of his life, when his 
ruddy cheek and his firm nerves promised him a long 
and healthy age, died of an apoplexy. His death gave 
me neither joy nor sorrow. He did me good, and I 
regarded him with gratitude ; but I could not please 
him, and therefore could not love him. 

He had the policy of little minds, who love to sur 
prize; and having always represented his fortune as 
less than it was, had, I suppose, often gratified himself 
with thinking, how I should be delighted to find myself 
twice as rich as 1 expected. My wealth was such as 
exceeded all the schemesof expence which I had form- 
ed, and I soon began to expand my thoughts, and look 
round for some purchase of felicity. 

The most striking effect of riches is the splendour 
of dress, which every man has observed to enforce 
respect, and facilitate reception; and my first desire 
was to be fine. I sent for a taylor who was employed 
by the nobility, and ordered such a suit of cloaths as 1 
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had ofte& looked on with involuntary submission, and 
am ashamed to remember with what flutters of ex- 
pectation I waited for the hour when I should issue 
forth in all the splendour of embroidery. The cloaths 
were brought, and for three days I observed many eyes 
turned towards me as I passed: but I felt myself ob- 
structed in the common intercourse of civility, by an 
uneasy consciousness of my new appearance; as I 
thought myself more observed, I was more anxious 
about my mien and behaviour; and the mien which 
is formed by care is commonly ridiculous. A short 
time accustomed me to myself, and my dress was 
without pain and without pleasure. 

For a little while I tried to be a rake, but I began 
too late; and having by nature no turn for a frolick, 
was in great danger of ending in a drunkard. A fever, 
in which not one of my companions paid me a visit, 
gave me time for reflection. I found that there was 
no great pleasure in breaking windows and lying in 
the reund-house; and resolved to associate no longer 
with those whom, though I had treated and bailed 
them, I could not make friends. 

I then changed my measures, kept running horses, 
and had the comfort of seeing my name very often in 
the news. I had a chesnut horse, the grandson of 
Childers, who won four plates, and ten by-matches ; 
and a bay filly, who carried off the five years old plate, 
and was expected to perform much greater exploits, 
when my groom broke her wind, because I happened 
to catch him selling oats for beer. This happiness was 
soon at an end; there was no pleasure when I lost, 
and when I won I could not much exalt myself by the 
virtues of my horse. I grew ashamed of the company 
of Jockey Lords, and resolved to spend no more of my 
time in the stable. 

It was now known that I had money and would 
spend it, and I passed four months in the company 
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of architects, whose whole business was to persuade 
me to build a house. I told them that I had more 
room than I wanted, but could not get rid of their im- 
portunities. A new plan was brought me every morn- 
ing; till at last my constancy was overpowered, and 
I began to build. The happiness of building lasted 
but a little while, for though I love to spend, I hate to 
be cheated; and I soon found that to build is to be 
robbed. 

How I proceed in the pursuit of happiness, you 
shall hear, when I find myself disposed to write. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
Tim. Rancer. 


No. LXIIl SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1759. 


THE natural progress of the works of men is 
from rudeness to convenience, from convenience to 
elegance, and from elegance to nicety. 

The first labour is enforced by necessity. The sa- 
vage finds himself incommoded by heat and cold, by 
rain and wind ; he shelters himself in the hollow ofa 
rock, and learns to dif a cave where there was none 
before. He finds the sun and the wind excluded by 
the thicket, and when the accidents of the chace, or 
the convenience of pasturage leads him into more. 
open places, he forms a thicket for himself, by plant- 
ing stakes at proper distances, and laying branches 
from one to another. ‘ 

The next gradation of skill and industry produces 
a house, closed with doors, and divided by partitions; 
and apartments are multiplied and disposed according 
to the various degrees of power or invention; im- 
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vement succeeds improvement, as he that is freed 

m a greater evil grows impatient of a less, till ease 
in time is advanced to pleasure. 

The mind set free from the importunities of natu- 
ral want, gains leisure to go in search of superfluous 
gratifications, and adds to the uses of habitation the 
delights of prospect. Then begins the reign of sym- 
metry ; orders of architecture are invented, and one 
part of the edifice is conformed to another, without 
any other reason than that the eye may not be offend- 
ed. 

The passage is very short from elegance to luxury. 
Tonick and Corinthian columns are soon succeeded by 
gilt cornices, inlaid floors, and pe'ty ornaments, which 
shew rather the wealth than the taste of the posses- 
sor. 

Language proceeds, like every thing else, through 
improvement to degeneracy. The rovers who first 
take possession of a country, having not many ideas, 
and those not nicely modified or discriminated, were 
contented if by general terms and abrupt sentences 
they could make their thoughts known to one ano- 
ther; as life begins to be more regulated, and proper- 
ty to become more limited, disputes must be decided 
and claims adjusted ; the differences of things are not- 
ed, and distinctness and propriety of expression be- 
come necessary. In time, happiness and plenty give 
rise to curiosity, and the sciences are cultivated for 
ease and pleasure ; to the arts which are now to be 
taught, emulation soon adds the art of teaching ; and 
the studious and ambitious contend not only who shall 
think best, but who shall tell their thoughts in the 
most pleasing manner. 

Then begin the arts of rhetoric and poetry, the re- 
gulation of figures, the selection of words, the modu- 
lation of periods, the graces of transition, the compli- 
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cation of clauses, and all the delicacies of style and 
subtilties of composition; useful while they advance 
perspicuity, and laudable while they increase pleasure; 
but easy to be refined by needless scrupulosity ‘till 
they shall more embarrass the writer than assist the 
reader or delight him. 

The first state is commonly antecedent to the prac- 
tice of writing ; the ignorant essays of imperfect dic- 
tion pass away with the savage generation that uttered 
them. No nation can trace their language beyond the 
second period, and even of that it does not often hap- 
pen that many monuments remain. 

The fate of the English tongue is like that of others. 
We know nothing of the scanty jargon of our barba- 
rous ancestors, but we have specimens of our lan- 
guage when it began to be adapted to civil and religi- 
ous purposes, and find it such as might naturally be 
expected, artless and simple, unconnected and concise. 
The writers seem to have desired little more than to 
be understood, and perhaps seldom aspired to the 
praise of pleasing. ‘Their verses were considered 
chiefly as memorial, and therefore did not differ from 
prose but by the measure or the rhyme. 

In this state, varied a little according to the different 
purposes or abilities of writers, our language may be 
said to have continued to the time of Gower, whom 
Chaucer calls his master; and, who, however obscured 
by his scholar’s popularity, seems justly to claim the 
honour which has been hitherto denied him, of shew- 
ing his countrymen that something more was to be 
desired, and that English verse might be exalted into 
poetry. 

From the time of Gower and Chaucer, the English 
writers have studied elegance, and advanced their lan- 
guage, by successive improvements, to as much har- 
moby as it can easily receive, and as much copiousness 
as human knowledge has hitherto required. These 

VoL. Il. E Y 
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advances have not been made at all times with the 
same diligence or the same success. Negligence has 
suspended the course of improvement, or affectation 
tuPned it aside ; time has elapsed with little change, 
or change has been made without amendment. But 
elegance has been long kept in view with attention as 
hear to constancy as life permits, till every man now 
endeavours to excel others in accuracy, or outshine 
them in splendour of style; and the danger is, lest care 
should too soon pass to affectation. 


No. LXIV. SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1759. 


. To the Idler. 

Sir, 

AS nature has made every man desirous of hap- 
piness, I flatter myself, that you and your readers can- 
not but feel some curiosity to know the sequel of my 
story; for though, by trying the different schemes of 
pleasure, I have yet found nothing in which I could 

ally acquiesce ; yet the narrative of my attempts will 
not be wholly without use, since we always approach 
nearer to truth as we detect more and more varieties 
of error. 

When I had sold my racers, and put the orders of 
architecture out of my head, my next resolution was 
to be a fine gentleman. I frequented the polite coffee- 
houses, grew acquainted with all the men of humour, 
and gained the right of bowing familiarly to half the 
nobility. In this new scene of life my great labour 
was to learn to laugh. I had been used to consider 
laughter as the effect of merriment, but soon learned 
that itis one of the arts of adulation, and, from laugh- 


_ 
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ing only to shew that I was pleased, I now began to 
laugh when I wished to please. This was at first very 
difficult. I sometimes heard the story with dull indif- 
ference, and not exalting myseli to merriment by due 
gradations, burst out suddenly into an aukward noise, 
which was not always favourably interpreted. Some- 
times I was behind the rest of the company, and lost 
the grace of laughing by delay; and sometimes when 
I began at the right time, was deficient in loudness or 
‘inlength. But, by diligent imitation of the best. mo- 
dels, I attained at last such flexibility of muscles, that 
I was always a welcome auditor of a story, and got 
the reputation of a good-natured fchow. 

This was something; but much more was to be 
done, that I might be universally allowed to be a fine 
gentleman. I appeared at court on all public days; 
betted at gaming tables, and played at all the routs of 
eminence. I went every night to the opera, took a 
fidler of disputed merit under my protection, became 
the head of a musical faction, and had sometimes con- 
certs at my own house. I once thought to have attain- 
ed the highest rank of elegance, by taking a foreign 
singer into keeping. But my favourite fidler contrived 
to be arrested on the night of a concert for a finer suit 
of cloaths than I had ever presumed to wear, and I 
~ all the fame of patronage by refusing to bail 

im. 

My next ambition was to sit for my picture. I spent 
a whole winter in going from painter to painter, to 
bespeak a whole length of one, and a half length of an- 
other; I talked of nothing but attitudes, draperies, 
and proper lights; took my friends to see the pictures 
after every sitting; heard every day of a wonderful 
performer in crayons and miniature, and sent my pic- 
tures to be copied; was told by the judges that they 
were not like, and was.recommended to other artists. 
At length, being not able to please my friends, I grew 
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Jess pleased myself, and at last resolved to think no 
more about it. 

It was impossible to live in tota] idleness; and, wan- 
dering about in search of something to do, I was in- 
vited to a weekly meeting of virtuosos,and felt myself 
instantaneously seized with an unextinguishable ardour 
for all natural curiosities. I ran from auction to auc- 
tion, became a critic in shells and fossils, bought a 
Hortus siccus of inestimable value, and purchased a 
secret art of preserving insects, which made my col- 
lection the envy of the other philosophers. I found 
this pleasure mingled with much vexation. All the 
faults of my life “ere for nine months circulated thro’ 
the town with the most active malignity, because I 
happened to catch a moth of peculiar variegation ; 
and because I once out-bid all the lovers of shells, and 
carried off a Nautilus, it was hinted that the validity of 
my uncle’s will ought to be disputed. I will not deny 
that I was very proud both of the moth and of the 
shell, and gratified myself with the envy of my com- 
panions, perhaps more than became a benevolent be- 
ing. But in time I grew weary of being hated for that 
which produced no advantage, gave my shells to chil- 
dren that wanted play-things, and suppressed the art 
of drying butterflies, because I would not tempt idle- 
néss and cruelty to kill them. 

I now began to feel my life tedious, and wished to 
store myself with friends, with whom I might grow 
ok in the interchange of benevolence. I had observed 
that popularity was most easily gained by an open 
table, and therefore hired a French cook, furnished 
my sideboard with great magnificence, filled my cel- 
lar with wines of pompous appellations, bought every 
thing that was dear before it was good, and invited all 
those who were most famous for judging of a dinner. 
In three weeks my cook gave me warning, and upon 
enquiry, told me that lord Queasy, who dined with me 
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the day before, had sent him an offer of double wages. 
My pride prevailed, I raised his wages, and invited his 
jordship to another feast. I love plain meat, and was 
therefore soon weary of spreading a table of which I - 
could not partake. I found that my guests when they 
went away, criticised their entertainment, and censur- 
ed my profusion; my cook thought himself necessary, 
and took upon him the direction of the house ; and I 
could not rid myself of flatterers, or break from slave- 
ry, but by shutting up my house, and declaring my 
resolution to live in lodgings. 

After all this, tell me, dear Idler, what I must do 
next; I have health, I have money, and hope that I 
have understanding ; yet, with allthese, I have never 
yet been able to pass a single day which I did not 
wish at an end before sun-set. Tell me, dear Idler, 
what I shall do. 


fam, 


Your humble servant, 
Tim. RanceEr. 
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No. LXV. SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1759. 


THE sequel of Clarendon’s history, at last happily 
published, is an accession to English literature equally 
agreeable to the admirers of elegance and the lovers 
of truth ; many doubtful facts may now be ascertain- 
ed, and many questions, after long debate, may be 
determined by decisive authority. He that records 
transactions in which himself was engaged, has not 
only an opportunity of knowing innumerable particu- 
lars which escape spectators, but has his natural pow- 
ers exalted by that ardour which always rises at the 
remembrance of our-own importance, and by which 
every man is enabled to relate his own actions better 
than another's. 

The difficulties through which this work has strug- 
gled into light, and the delays with which our hopes 
have been long mocked, naturally lead the mind to 
the consideration of the common fate of posthumous 
compositions. 

He who sees. himself surrounded by admirers, and 
whase vanity is hourly feasted with all the luxuries of 
studied praise, is easily persuaded that his influence 
will be extended beyond his life ; that they who cringe 
in’ his presence will reverence his memory; and that 
those who are proud to be numbered among his 
friends, will endeavour to vindicate his choice by zeal 
for his reputation. 

With hopes like these, to the executors of Swift 
was committed the history of the last years of Queen 
Anne; and to those of Pope the works which remain- 
ed unprinted in his closet. The performances of Pope 
were burnt by those whom he had perhaps selected 
from all mankind as most likely to publish them ; and 
the history had likewise perished, had not a straggling 
anita fallen into busy hands. 


* 


~ 
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The papers left in the closet of Peiresc supplied his 
heirs with a whole winter’s fuel; and many of the la- 
bours of the learned Bishop Lloyd were consumed in 

‘the kitchen of his descendants. 

Some works, indeed, have escaped total destruction, 
but yet have reason to lament the fate of orphans ex- 
posed to the frauds of unfaithful guardians. How Hale 
would have borne the mutilations which his “ Pleas of 
the crown” have suffered from the editor, they who 
know his character will easily conceive. 

The original copy of Burnet’s history, though pro- 
mised to some public * library has never been given; 
and who then can prove the fidelity of the publication, 
when the authenticity of Clarendon’s history, though 
printed with the sanction of one of the first universi- 
ties of the world, had not an unexpected manuscript 
been happily discovered, would, with the help of fac- 
tious credulity, have been brought into question by 
the two lowest of all human beings, a scribbler for a 
party, and a commissioner of excise? 

Vanity is often no less mischievous than negligence 
or dishonesty. He that possessesa valuable manuscript, 
hopes to raise its esteem by concealment, and delights 
in the distinction which he imagines himself to obtain 
by keeping the key of a treasure which he neither 
uses nor imparts. From him it falls tosome other owner 
less vain but more negligent, who considers it as use- 
less lumber, and rids himself of the incumbrance. 

Yet there are some works which the authors must 
consign unpublished to posterity, however uncertain 
be the event, however hopeless be the trust. He that 
writes the history of his own times, if he adheres 
steadily to truth, will write that which his own times 


* It would be proper to reposite, in some public place, the 
manuscript of Clarendon, which has not escaped all suspicion 
ef unfaithful publication. 
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will not easily endure. He must be content to reposite 
his book till all private passions shall cease, and love 
and hatred give way to curiosity. 

But many leave the labour of half their life to their 
executors and to chance, because they will not send 
them abroad unfinished; and are unable to finish them, 
having prescribed to themselves such a degree of ex- 
actness as human diligence seareely can attain. ‘Lloyd,’ 
says Burnet, ‘did not lay out his learning with the same 
diligence as he laidit in.” He was always hesitating 
and enquiring, raising objections and removing them, 
and waiting for clearer light and fuller discovery. 
Baker, after many years past in biography, left his 
manuscriptso be buried in a library, because that 
was imperfect which could never be perfected. 

Of these learned men, let those who aspire to the 
same praise, imitate the diligence and avoid the scru- 
pulosity. Let it be always remembered that life is 
short, that knowledge is endless, and that many doubts 
deserve not to be cleared. Let those whom nature 
and study have qualified to teach mankind, tell us 
what they have learned while they are yet able to tel} 
it, and trust their reputation only to themselves. 
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No. LXVI. SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1759. 


NO complaint is more frequently repeated a- 
mong the learned, than that of the waste made by 
time among the labours of antiquity. Of those who 
once filled the civilized world with their renown, no- 
thing is now left but their names, which are left only 
to raise the desires that never can be satisfied, and sor- 
row which never can be conforted. 

Had all the writings of the ancients been faithfully 
delivered down from age to age, had the Alexandrian 
library been spared, and the Palatine repositories re- 
mained unimpaired, how much might we.have known 
of which we are now doomed to be ignorant ; ; how 
many laborious enquiries, and dark conjectures, how 
many collations of broken hints and mutilated passa- 
ges might have been spared. We should have known 
the successions of princes, the revolutions of empire, 
the actions of the great, and opinions of the wise, the 
laws and consitutions of every state, and the arts by 
which public grandeur and happiness are acquired and 
preserved. We should have traced the progress of 
life, seen colonies from distant regions take possession 
of European deserts, and troops of savages settled into 
communities by the desire of keeping what they had 
acquired ; we should have traced the gradations of ci- 
vility, and travelled upward to the original of things 
by the light of history, till in remoter times it had 
glimmered in fable, and at last sunk into darkness. 

If the works of imagination had been less diminish- 
ed, it is likely that all future times might have been 
supplied with inexhaustible amusement by the fictions 
of antiquity. The tragedies of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides would have shewn all the stronger passions in 
all their diversities, and the comedies of Menander 
would have furnished ali the maxims of comestic life. 
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Nothing would have been necessary to moral wisdom 
but to have studied these great masters, whose know- 
ledge would have guided doubt, and whose authority 
would have silenced cavils. 

Such are the thoughts that rise in every student; 
when his curiosity is eluded, and his searches are frus- 
trated ; yet it may perhaps be doubted, whether our 
complaints are not sometimes inconsiderate, and whe- 
ther we do not imagine more evil than we feel. Of 
the ancients, enough remains to excite our emulation, 
and direct our endeavours. Many of the works which 
time has left us, we know to have been those that 
were most esteemed, and which antiquity itself con- 
sidered as models.; so that, having the originals, we 
may without much regret lose the imitations. The 
obseurity which the want of contemporary writers 
often produces, only darkens single passages, and 
those commonly of slight importance. The generab 
tendency of every piece may be known; and though 
that diligence deserves praise which leaves nothing 
unexamined, yet its miscarriages are not much to be 
lamented; for the most useful truths, are always 
universal, and unconnected with aecidents and cus- 
toms. 

Such is the general conspiracy of human nature 
against contemporary merit, that if we had inherited 
from antiquity enough to afford employment for the 
laborious, and amusement for the idle, I know not 
what room would have been left for modern genius 
or modern industry ; almost every subject would have 
been pre-occupied, and every style would have been 
fixed by a precedent from which few would have 
ventured to depart. Every writer would have had a 
rival, whose superiority was already acknowledged, 
and to whose fame his work would, even before it was 
seen, be marked out for a sacrifice. 
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“We see how little the united experience of mankind 
has been able to add to the heroic characters display- 
ed by Homer, and how few incidents the fertile ima- 
gination of modern Italy has yet produced, which may 
aot be found in the Iliad and Odyssey. It is likely, 
that if all the works of the Athenian philosophers had 
been extant, Malbratiche and Locke would have been 
condemned to be silent readers of the ancient meta- 
physicians; and it is apparent, that if the old writers 
had all remained, the: Idler could not have written a 
disquisition on the loss. 


No. LXVII. SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1759. 


To the Idler. 
Sir, 

IN the observations which you have made on the 
various opinions and pursuits of mankind, you must 
often, in literary conversations, have met with men 
who consider dissipation as the great enemy of the in- 
tellect; and maintain, that in proportion as the stu- 
dent keeps himself within the bounds of a settled plan, 
he will more certainly advance in science. 

This opinion is, perhaps, generally true; yet, when 
we contemplate the inquisitive nature of the human 
mind, and its perpetual impatience of all restraint, it 
may be doubted whether the faculties may not be con- 
tracted by confining the attention; and whether it 
may not sometimes be proper to risque the certainty 
of little for the chance of much. Acquisitions of know- 
ledge, like blazes of genius, are often fortuitous. Those 
who had proposed to themselves a methodical course 
of reading, light by accident on a new book, which 
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seizes their thoughts and kindles their curiosity, and 
opens an unexpected prospect, to which the way which 
they had prescribed to themselves would never have 
conducted them. 

To inforce and illustrate my meaning, I have sent 
you a jourhal of three days employment, found among 
the papers of a late intimate acquaintance; who, as 
will plainly appear, was a man of vast designs, and of 
vast performances, though he sometimes designed one 
thing and performed another. I allow that the Spec- 
tator’s inimitable productions of this kind may. well 
‘discourage all subsequent journalists; but, as the sub- 
ject of this is different from that of any which the 
Spectator has given us, I leave it to you to publish or 
suppress it. 

“ Mem. The following three days I propose to 
give up to reading; and intend, after all the delays 
which have obtruded themselves upon me, to finish 
my Essay on the extent of the Mental Powers ; to re- 
vise my Treatise on Logick ; to begin the Epick which 
I have long projected ; to proceed in my perusal of the 
Scriptures with Grotius’s Comment; and at my Iei- 
sure to regale myself with the works of classics, an- 
cient and modern, and to finish my Ode to Astro- 
nomy- 

“ Monday. Designed to rise at six, but, by my ser- 
vant’s laziness, my fire was not lighted before eight, 
when I dropped into a slumber that lasted till nine; 
at which time I rose, and, after breakfast, at ten sat 
down to study, proposing to begin upon my Essay; 
but finding occasion to consult a passage in Plato, was 
absorbed in the perusal of the republic till twelve. I 
had neglected to forbid company, and now enters Tom 
Careless, who, after half an hour’s chat, insisted upon 
my going with him to enjoy an absurd character, that 
he had appointed by an advertisement, to meet him 
at a particular coffee-house. After we had for some 
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time entertained ourselves with him, we sallied out, 
designing each to repair to his home ; but, as it fell 
out, coming up in the street to a man, whose steel 
by his side declared him a butcher, we overheard him 
opening an address to a genteelish sort of young lady 
whom he walked with: “ Miss, though your father is 
« master of a coal-lighter, and you will be a great for- 
“ tune, ’tis true; yet I wish I may be cut into quar- 
“ ters if it is not only love, and not lucre of gain, that 
“ is my motive for offering terms of marriage.” As 
this lover proceeded in his speech, he misled us the 
length of three streets, in admiration at the unlimited 
power of the tender passion, that could soften even 
the heart of a butcher. We then adjourned to a ta- 
vern, and from thence to one of the public gardens, 
where I was regaled with a most amusing variety of 
men possessing great talents, so discoloured by affec- 
tation, that they only made them eminently ridiculous; 
shallow things, who, by continual dissipation, had an- 
nihilated the few ideas nature had given them, and 
yet were celebrated for wonderful pretty gentlemen. 
Young ladies extolled for their wit because they were 
handsome; illiterate empty women as well as men, 
in high life, admired for their knowledge, from their 
being resolutely positive ; and women of real under- 
standing so far from pleasing the polite million, that 
they frightened them away, and were left solitary. 
When we quitted this entertaining scene, Tom pres:- 
ed me irresistibly to sup with htm. I reached home 
at twelve, and then reflected, that though indeed I had, 
by remarking various characters, improved my insight 
into human nature, yet still I had neglected the stu- 
dies proposed, and accordingly took up my Treatise 
on Logic, to give it the intended revisal, but found my 
ge too much agitated, and could not forbear a 
satyrical lines, under the title of The Evening’s 
Walk. 
Vor. II. F 
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«“ Tuesday. At breakfast, seeing my ‘Ode to Astro- 
nomy’ lying on my desk, I was struck with a train of 
ideas, that I thought might contribute to its improve- 
ment. I immediately rung my bell to forbid all visit- 
ants, when my servant opened the door, with “ Sir, 
« Mr. Jeffery Gape.” My cup dropped out of one hand, 
and my poem out of the other. I could scarce ask him 
to sit; he told me he was going to walk, but as there 
was a likelihood of rain, he would sit with me; he said 
he intended at first to have called at Mr. Vacant’s, but 
as he had not seen me a great while, he did not mind 
coming out of his way to wait on me; I made him a 
bow, but thanks for the favour stuck in my throat ; I 
asked him if he had been to the coffee-house. He 
replied two hours. 

“ Under the oppression of this dull interruption, I 
sat looking wishfully at the clock; for which, to in- 
crease my satisfaction, I had chosen the inscription, 
Art is long and Life is short ; exchanging questions and 
answers at long intervals, and not without some hints 
that the weather-glass promised fair weather. At half 
an hour after three he told me he would trespass on 
me for a dinner, and desired me to send to his house 
for a bundle of papers, about inclosing a common upon 
his estate, which he would read to me in the evening. 
Ideclared myself busy, and Mr. Gape went away. 

“ Having dined, to compose my chagrin I took up 
Virgil, and several other classics, hut could not calm 
my mind, or proceed in my scheme. At about five I 
laid my hand on a bible that lay on my table, at first 
with coldness and insensibility ; but was imperceptibly 
engaged in a close attention to its sublime morality, 
and felt my heart expanded by warm philanthropy, and 
exalted to dignity of sentiment; I then censured my 
too great solicitude, and my disgust conceived at my 
acquaintance, who had been so far from designing to 
offend, that he only meant to shew kindness and te- 
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spect. In this strain of mind I wrote ‘An essay on Be- 
nevolence,’ & ‘An elegyon sublunary disappointments.’ 
When I had finished these, at eleven I supped, and re- 
collected how little I had adhered to my plan, and al- 
most questioned the possibility of pursuing any settled 
and uniform design; however, I was not so far per- 
suaded of the truth of these suggestions, but that I 
resolved to try once more at my scheme. As I ob- 
served the moon shining through my window, from a 
calm and bright sky, spangled with innumerable stars, 
I indulged a pleasing meditation on the splendid scene, 
and finished my ‘ Ode to Astronomy.’ 

“ Wednesday. Rose at seven, and employed three 
hours in perusal of the scriptures with Grotius’s com- 
ment; and after breakfast fell into meditation concern- 
ing my projected Epick; and being in some doubt as 
to the particular lives of some heroes, whom I pro- 
posed to celebrate, I consulted Bayle and Moreri, and 
was engaged two hours in examining various lives and 
characters, but then resolved to go to my employment. 
When I was seated at my desk, and began to feel the, 
glowing succession of poetical ideas, my servant bro’t 
mae a letter from a lawyer, requiring my instant at- 
tendance at Gray's Inn for half an hour. I went full 
of vexation, and was involved in business till eight at 
night; and then, being too much fatigued to study, 
supped, and went to bed.” 

Here my friend’s journal concludes, which perhaps 
is pretty much a picture of the manner in which many 
prosecute their studies.. I therefore resolved to send 
it you, imagining, that if you think it worthy of ap- 
pearing in your paper, some of your readers may re- 
ceive entertainment by recognizing a resemblance be- 
tween my friend’s conduct and their own. It must 
be left to the Idler accurately to ascertain the proper 
methods of advancing in literature; but this one po- 
sition, deducible from what has been said above, may, 
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I think, be reasonably asserted, that he who finds him- 
self strongly attracted to any particular study, though 
it may happen to be out of his proposed scheme, if it 
is not trifling or vicious, had better continue his ap- 
plication to it, since it is likely that he will, with much 
more ease and expedition, attain that which a warm 
inclination stimulates him to pursue, than that at which 
a prescribed law compels him to toil. 












I am, &c. 





No. LXVIIT. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1759. 


AMONG the studies which have exercised the in- 
genious and the learned for more than three centuries, 
none has been more diligently or more successfully 
cultivated than the art of translation; by which the 
impediments which bar the way to science are, in some 
measure, removed, and the multiplicity of languages 
becomes less incommodious. 

Of every kind of writing the ancients have left us 
models which all succeeding ages have laboured to 
imitate ; but translation may justly be claimed by the 
moderns as their own. In the first ages of the world 
instruction was commonly oral and learning tradition- 
al, and what was not written could not be translated. 
When alphabetical writing made the conveyance of 
opinions and the transmission of events more easy and 
certain, literature did not flourish in more than one 
country at once, or distant nations had little commerce 
with each other; and those few whom curiosity sent 
abroad in quest of improvement, delivered their ac- 
quisitions in their own manner, desirous perhaps to 
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be considered as the inventors of that which they had 
learned from others. 

The Greeks for a time travelled into Egypt, but 
they translated no books from the Egyptian language ; 
and when the Macedonians had overthrown the em- 
pire of Persia, the countries that became subject to 
Grecian dominion studied only the Grecian literature. 
The books of the conquered nations, if they had any 
among them, sunk into oblivion; Greece considered 
herself as the mistress if not as the parent of arts, her 
language contained all that was supposed to be known, 
and, except the sacred writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, I know not that the library of Alexandria a- 
dopted any thing from a foreign tongue. 

The Romans confessed themselves the scholars of 
the Greeks, and do not appear to have expected what 
has since happened, that the ignorance of succeeding 
ages would prefer them to their teachers.. Every man 
who in Rome aspired to the praise of literature, thought 
it necessary to learn Greek, and had no need of ver- 
sions when they could study the originals. Transla~ 
tion, however, was not wholly neglected. Dramatic 
poems could be understood by the people in no lan- 
guage but their own, and the Romans.were sometimes 
entertained with the tragedies of Euripides, and the 
comedies of Menander. Other works were sometimes 
attempted ; in an old scholiast there is mention of a 
Latin Iliad, and we have not wholly lost Tully’s ver- 
sion of the poem of Aratus; but it does not appear 
that any man grew eminent by interpreting enother, 
and perhaps it was more frequent to translate for ex- 
ercise or amusement, than for fame. 

The Arabs were the first nation who felt the ardour 
ef translation ; when they had subdued the eastern pro- 
vinces of the Greek empire, they found their captives 
wiser than themselves, and made haste to relieve their 
wants by imparted knowledge. They discovered that 
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many might grow wise by the labour of a few, and that 
improvements might be made with speed, when they 
had the knowledge of former ages in their own lan- 
guage. ‘They therefore made haste to lay hold on 
medicine and philosophy, and turned their chief au- 
thors into Arabic. Whether they attempted the poets 
is not known; their literary zeal was vehement, but 
it-was short, and probably expired before they had time 
to add the arts of elegance to those of necessity. 
The study of ancient literature was interrupted in 
Europe by the irruption of the northern nations, who 
subverted the Roman empire, and erected new king- 
doms with new languages. It is not strange, that such 
confusion should suspend literary attention; those who 
lost, and those who gained dominion, had immediate 
difficulties to encounter, and immediate miseries to re- 
dress, and had little leisure, amidst the violence of war, 
the trepidation of flight, the distresses of forced migra- 
tion, orthe tumults of unsettled conquest, to enquire af- 
ter speculative truth, to enjoy the amusement of imagi- 
nary adventures, to kaow the history of former ages, 
or study the events of any other lives. But no sooner 
had this chaos of dommMmion sunk inte-order, than learn- 
ing began agaimgte flourish in the calm of peace 
When life and possessions were secure, convenience 
and enjoyment were soon sought, learning was found 
the highest gratification of the mind, and translation 
became one ef the means by which it was imparted. 
At last, by a concurrence of miany causes, the Eu- 
cpantiiinds was reuzed from its lethargy ; those arts 


which had been long obscurely studied in the gloom 
of monas became the general favourites of man- 
kind ; every nation vied with its neighbour for the prize 
oflearning ; the epidemical emulation spread from south 
to north, and curiosity and translation found their way 
to Britain. 
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No. LXIX. SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1759. 


HE that reviews the progress of English literature, 
will find that translation was very early cultivated a- 
mong us, but that some principles, cither wholly er- 
roneous or too far extended, hindered our success 
from being always equal to our diligence. 

Chaucer, who is generally considered as the Fa- 
ther of our Poetry, has left a version of ‘ Boetius on 
the Comforts of Philosophy,’ the book which seems 
to have been the favourite of the middle ages, which 
had been translated into Saxon by King Alfred, and 
illustrated with a copious comment ascribed to Aqui- 
has. It may be supposed that Chaucer would apply 
more than common attention to an author of so much 
celebrity, yet has attempted nothing higher than a ver- 
sion strictly literal, and has degraded the poetical 
parts to prose, that the constramt of versification 
might not obstruct his zeal for fidelity. 

Caxton taught us typography about the year 1471. 
The first book printed in English was a translation. 
Caxton was both the translator and printer of the 
‘Destruction of Troye,’ a book which, in that infancy 
of learning, was considered as the best account of the 
fabulous ages, and which, though now driven out-of 
notice by authors of no greater use or value, still con- 
tinued to be read in Caxton's English to the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

Caxton proceeded as he began, and, extept the 
poems of Gower and Chaucer, printed nothing but 
translations from the French, in which the original is 
so scrupulously followed, that they afford us little 
knowledge of our own language ; though the words 
are English the phrase is foreign. 

As learning advanced, new works were adopted 
into our language, but I think with litle improve- 
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ment of the art of translation, though foreign nations 
and other languages offered us models of a better me- 
thod ; till in the age of Elizabeth we began to find 
that greater liberty was necessary to elegance, and 
that elegance was necessary to general reception ; 
some essays were then made upon the Italian poets 
which deserve the praise and gratitude of posterity. 

But the old practice was not suddenly forsaken ; 
Holland filled the nation with literal translation, and, 
what is yet more strange, the same exactness was ob- 
stinately practised in the versions of the poets. ‘This 
absurd labour of construing into rhyme was counte- 
nanced by Jonson in his version of Horace; and 
whether it be that more men have learning than ge- 
nius, or that the endeavors of that time were more di- 
rected towards knowledge than delight, the accuracy 
of Jonson found: more imitators than the elegance 
of Fairfax; and May, Sandys, and Holyday confined 
themselves to the toil of rendering line for line, not 
indeed with equal felicity, for May and Sandys were 
poets, and Holyday only a scholar and a critic. 

Feltham appears to consider it as the established 
law of poetical translation, that the lines should be 
neither more nor fewer than those of the original; 
and so long had this prejudice prevailed, that Den- 
ham praises Fanshaw’s version of Guarini as the ex- 
ample of a new and noble way, as the first attempt to 
break the’boundaries of custom, and assert the natural 
freedom of the muse. 

In the general emulation of wit and genius which 
the festivity of the restoration produced, the poets 
shook off their constraint, and considered translation 
as no longer confined to servile closeness. But re- 
formation is seldom the work of pure virtue or unas- 
sisted reason- ‘Translation was improved more by 
accident than conviction. The writers of the fore- 
going age had at least learning equal to their genius, 
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and being often more able to explain the sentiments 
or illustrate the allusions of the Ancients, than to ex- 
hibit their graces and transfuse their spirit, were per- 
haps willing sometimes to conceal their want of poetry 
by profusion of ,Jiterature, and therefore translated 
literally, that their fidelity might shelter their insipi- 
dity or harshness. The wits of Charles’s time had 
seldom more than slight and superficial views, and 
their care was to hide their want of learning behind 
the colours of a gay imagination; they therefore 
translated always with freedom, sometimes with licen- 
tiousness, and perhaps expected that their readers 
should accept spriteliness for knowledge,‘ and consi- 
der ignorance and mistake as the impatience and ne- 
gligence of a mind too rapid to stop at difficulties, and 
too elevated to descend to minuteness. 

Thus was translation made more easy to the writer, 
and more delightful to the reader; and there is no 
wonder if ease and pleasure have found their advo- 
cates. The paraphrastic liberties have been almost 
universally admitted; and Sherbourn, whose learning 
was eminent, and who had no need of any excuse to 
pass slightly over obscurities, is the only writer who, 
in later times, has attempted to justify or revive the 
ancient severity. 

There is undoubtedly a mean to be observed. Dry- . 
den saw very early that closeness best preserved an 
author’s sense, and that freedom best exhibited his 
spirit; he therefore will deserve the highest praise 
who can give a representation at once faithful and 
pleasing, who can convey the same thoughts with the 
same graces; and who, when he translates, changes 
nothing but the language. 
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No. LXX. SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1759. 


FEW faults of style, whether real or imaginary, 
excite the malignity of amore numerous class of rea- 
ders, than the use of hard words. 

If an author be supposed to involve his thoughts in 
voluntary obscurity, and to obstruct, by unnecessary 
difficulties, a mind eager in pursuit of truth; if he 
writes not to make others learned, but to boast the 
learning which he possesses himself, and wishes to 
be admired rather than understood, he ‘counteracts 
the first end of writing, and justly suffers the utmost 
severity of censure, or the more afflictive severity of 
neglect. 

But words are only hard to those who do not un- 
derstand them, and the critic ought always to enquire, 
whether he is incommoded by the fault of the writer, 
or by his own. 

Every author does not write for every reader; ma- 
ny questions are such as the illiterate part of man- 
kind can have neither interest nor pleasure in discuss- 
ing, and which therefore it would be an useless en- 
deavour to level with common minds, by tiresome 
circumlocutions or laborious explanations: and many 
subjects of general use may be treated in a different 
manner, as the book is intended for the learned or the 
ignorant. Diffusion and explication are necessary to 
the instruction of those who, being neither able nor 
accustomed to think for themselves, can learn only 
what is expressly taught; but they who can form pa- 
rallels, discover consequences, and multiply conclu- 
sions, are best pleased with involution of argument 
and compression of thought; they desire only to re- 
ceive the seeds of knowledge which they may branch - 
eut by their own power, to have the way to truth 
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pointed out which they can then follow without a 
ide. 

o"The guardian directs one of his pupils ‘ to think 
with the wise, but speak with the vulgar.’ This isa 
precept specious enough, but not always practicable. 
Difference of thoughts will produce difference of lan- 
guage. He that thinks with more extent than ano- 
ther will want words of larger meaning ; he that thinks 
with more subtilty will seek for terms of more nice 
discrimination ; and where is the wonder, since words 
are but the images of things, that he who never knew 
the originals should not know the copies? 

Yet vanity inclines us to find faults any where ra- 
ther than in ourselves. He that reads and grows no 
wiser, seldom suspects his own deficiency: but come 
plains of hard words and obscure sentences, and asks 
why books are written which cannot be understood. 

Among the hard words which are no longer to be 
used, it has been long the custom to number terms 
of art. Every man (says Swift) is more able to ex- 
plain the subject of an art than its professors; a Far- 
mer will tell you, in two words, that he has broken his 
leg ; but a surgeon, after a long discourse, shall leavé 
you as ignorant as you were before. This could only 
have been said by such an exact observer of life, in 

_ gratification of malignity, or in ostentation of acute- 
ness. Every hour produces instances of the neces- 
sity of termsofart. Mankind could never conspire in 
uniform affectation; it is not but by necessity that 
every science and evegy trade hasits peculiar language. 
They that content themselves with general ideas may 
rest in general terms ; but those whose studies or em- 
ployments force them upon closer inspection, must 
have names for particular parts, and words by which 
they may express various modes of combination, such 
as none but themselves have occasion to consider. 
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Artists are indeed sometimes ready to suppose that 
none can be strangers to words to which themselves 
are familiar, talk to an incidental enquirer as they 
talk to one another, and make their knowledge ridicu- 
lous by injudicious obtrusion. An art cannot be 
taught but by its proper terms, but it is not always 
necessary to teach the art. 

That the vulgar express their thoughts clearly is 
far from being true; and what perspicuity can be 
found among them proceeds not from the easiness of 
their language but the shallowness of their thoughts. 
He that sees a building as a common spectator con- 
tents himself with relating that it is great or little, 
mean or splendid, lofty or low; all these words are 
intelligible and common, but they convey no distinct 
or limited ideas; ifhe attempts, without the terms of 
architecture, to delineate the parts, or enumerate the 
ornaments, his narration at once becomes unintelligi- 
ble. The terms, indeed, generally displease, because 
they are understood by few; but they are little un- 
derstood-only because few that look upon an edifice, 
examine its parts, or analyse its columns into their 
members. 

The state of every other art is the same; as it is cur- 
sorily surveyed or accurately examined, different forms 
of expression become proper. In morality it is one 
thing to discuss the niceties of the casuist, and ano- 
ther to direct the practice of common life. In agri- 
culture, he that instructs the farmer to plough and 
sow, may convey his notions without the words which 
he would find necessary in explaining to philosophers 
the process of vegetation ; and if he, who has nothing 
to do but to be honest by the shortest way, will per- 
plex his mind with subtile speculations; or if he, 
whose task is to reap and thresh will not be contented 
without examining the evolution of the seed and cir- 
culation of the sap, the writers whom either shall con- 
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sult are very little to be blamed, though it should 
sometimes happen that they are read in vain. 


No. LXXI. SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1759. 


DICK SHIFTER was born in Cheapside, and 
having passed reputably through all the classes of St. 
Paul's school, has been for some years a student in the 
Temple. He is of opinion that intense application 
dulls the faculties, and thinks it necessary to temper 
the severity of the law by books that engage the mind, 
but do not fatigue it. He has therefore made a copi- 
ous collection of plays, poems, and romances, to 
which he has recourse when he fancies himself tired 
with statutes and reports, and he seldom enquires very 
nicely whether he is weary or idle. 

Dick has received from his favourite authors very 
strong impressions of a country life ; and though his 
furthest excursions have been to Greenwich on one 
side, and Chelsea on the other, he has talked for se- 
veral years, with great pomp of language and eleva- 
tion sentiments, about a state too high for con- 
‘tempt and too low for envy, about homely quiet and 
blameless simplicity, pastoral delights and rural inno- 
cence. 

His friends who had estates in the country often 
invited him to pass the summer among them, but 
something or o-her had always hindered him ; and he 
‘onsidered, that to reside in the house of another 
man, was to incur a kind of dependence mcongistent 
b «Aral laxity of life which he had i the - 
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This summer he resolved to be happy, and procur- 
ed a lodging to be taken for him ata solitary house, 
situated about thirty miles from London, on the banks 
of a small river, with corn fields before it, and a hill 
on each side covered with wood. He concealed the 
place of his retirement that none might violate his 
obscurity, and promised himself many a happy day 
when he should hide himself among the trees, and 
contemplate the tumults and vexations of the town. 

He stepped into the post-chaise with his heart beat- 
ing and his eyes sparkling, was conveyed through ma- 
ny varieties of delightful prospects, saw hills and mé- 
dows, corn fields and pasture succeed each other, an 
for four hours charged none of his poets with fiction{ 
or exaggeration. He was now within six miles of 
happiness, when having never felt so much agitation 
before, he began to wish his journey at an end, and 
the last hour was past in changing his posture, and 
quarrelling with his driver. 

An hour may be tedious, but cannot be long; he at 
length alighted at his new dwelling, and was received 
as he expected ; he looked round upon the hills and 
Tivulets, but his joints were stiff and his muscles sore, 
and his first request was to see his bed-chamber. 

He rested well, and ascribed the soundness of his * 
sleep to the stillness of the country. He expected 
from that time nothing but nights of quiet and days 
of rapture, and as soon as he had risen, wrote an ac- 
count of his new state to one ef his friends in the 
Temple. 


“ Dear Frank, 


“ | NEVER pitied thee before. I am now as I could 
wish every man of wisdom and virtue to be, in the re- 
gions of calm content and placid meditation ; with all 
the beauties of nature soliciting my notice, and all the 
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diversities of pleasure courting my acceptance ; the 
birds are chirping in the. hedges, and the flowers 
blooming in the mead; the breeze is whistling in the 
woods, and the sun dancing on the water. I can now 
say with truth, that a man capable of enjoying the pu- 
rity. of happiness, is never more busy than m his hours 
of leisure, nor ever less solitary than in a place of so- 


“T am, dear Frank, &c.” 


* When he had sent away this letter, he walked into 
the wood with some inconvenience from the furze that 
-pricked his legs, and the briars that scratched his face ; 
he at last sat down under a tree, and heard with great 
delight a shower, by which he was not wet, rattling 
among the branches. ‘This,’ he said, ‘ is the true image 
of obscurity, we hear of troubles and commotions, but 
never feel them.’ 

His amusement did not overpower the calls of na- 
ture, and he therefore went back to order his dinner. 
He knew that the country produces whatever is eaten 
or drank, and imagining that he was now at the source 
of luxury, resolved to indulge himself with dainties 
which he supposed might be procured at a price next 
to nothing, if any price at all was expected; and in- 
tended to amaze the rustics with his generosity, by 
paying more than they would ask. Of twenty dishes 
which he named, he was amazed to find that scarce 
one was to be had, and heard with astonishment and 
indignation, that all the fruits of the earth were sold at 
g higher price than in the streets of London. 

His meal was short and sullen, and he retired again 
to his tree to enquire how dearness could be consistent 
with abundance, or how fraud should be practised by 
simplicity. He was not satisfied with his own specu- 
lations, and returning home early in the evening, went- 
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a while from window to window, and found that he 
wanted something to do. 

He enquired for a news-paper, and was told that 
farmers never minded news, but that they could send 
for it from the ale-house. A messenger was dispatch- 
ed, who ran away at full speed, but loitered an hour 
behind the hedges, and at last coming back with his 
feet purposely bemired, instead of expressing the 
gratitude which Mr. Shifter expected for the bounty 
of a shilling, said that the night was wet, and the way 
dirty, and he hoped that his worship would not think 
it much to give him half a crown. 

Dick now went to bed with some abatement of his 
expectations; but sleep, I know not how, revives our 
hopes and rekindles our desires. He rose early in the 
morning, surveyed the landscape, and was pleased, 
He walked out, and passed from field to field, without 
observing any beaten path, and wondered that he had 
not seen the shepherdesses dancing, nor heard the 
swains piping to their flocks. 

At last he saw some reapers and harvest-women at 
dinner. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘are the true Arcadians,’ and 
advanced courteously towards them, as afraid of con- 
fusing them by the dignity of his presence. They 
acknowledged his superiority by no other token than 
that of asking him for something to drink. He ima- 
gined that he had now purchased the privilegeof dis- 
course, and began to descend to familiar questions, 
endeavouring to accommodate his discourse to the 
grossness of rustic understandings. The clowns soon 
found that he did not know wheat from rye, and be- 
gan to despise him; one of the boys pretending 6 
shew him a bird’s nest, decoyed him into a ditch, and 
one of the wenches sold him a bargain. 

This walk had given him no great pleasure, but he 
hoped to find other rustics less coarse of manners, and 
less mischievous of disposition. Next morning he 
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was accosted by an attorney, who told him, that unless 
he made farmer Dobson satisfaction for trampling his 
grass, he had orders to indict him. Shifter was offend- 
ed, but not terrified, and telling the attorney that he 
was himself a lawyer, talked so volubly of Pettifoggers 
and Barrators, that he drove him away. 

Finding his walks was thus interrapted, he was inclin- 
ed toride, and being pleased with the appearance of a 
horse that was grazmg in a neighbouring meadow, 
enquired of the owner, who warranted him sound, 
and would not sell him, but that he was too fine for 
aplain man. Dick paid down the price, and riding 
out to enjoy the evening, fell with his new horse into 


aditch; they got out with difficulty, and as he was . 


going to mount again, a countryman looked at the 
horse, and perceived him to be blind. Dick went to 
the seller, and demanded back his money; but was 
told, thata man who rented his ground must do the 


best for himself, that his landlord had his rent though 
the year was barren; and that whether horses had eyes 
or no, he should sell them to the highest bidder. 
Shifter now began to be tired with rustic simplicity, 
and on the fifth day took possession again of his cham ~« 
bers, and bade farewel to the regions of calm conteng £ ate 


and placid meditation. 





a 
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No. LXXIIl. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1759. 


MEN complain of nothing more frequently than 
of deficient memory ; and, indeed, every one finds 
that many of the ideas which he desired to retain have 
slipped irretrievably away ; that the acquisitions of the 
mind are sometimes equally fugitive with the gifts of 
fortune; and that a short intermission of attention 
more certainly lessens knowledge than impairs an 
estate. 

To assist this weakness of our nature, many methods 
have. been proposed, all of which may be justly sus- 
pected of being ineffectual; for no art of memory, 
however its effects have been boasted or admired, has 
been ever adopted into general use, nor have those 
who possessed it appeared to excel others in readiness 
of recollection or multiplicity of attamments. 

There is another art of which all have felt the want, 
though Themistocles only confessed it. We suffer ° 
equal pain: from the pertinacious adhesion of unwel- 
come images, as from the evanescence of those which 
are pleasing and useful; and it may be doubted whe- 
ther we should be more benefited by the art of memo- 
ry or the art of forgetfulness. 

Forgetfulness is necessary to remembrance. Ideas 
are retained by renovation of that impression which 
time is always wearing away, and which new images 
are striving to obliterate. If useless thoughts could be 
expelled from the mind, all the valuable parts of our 
knowledge would more frequently recur, and every 
recurrence would reinstate them in their former 
place. 

It is impossible to consider, without some regret, 
how much might have been learned, or how much 
might have been invented, by a rational and vigorous 
application of time, uselessly or painfully passed in the 
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revocation of events, which have left neither good nor 
evil behind them, in grief for misfortunes either re- 
paired or irreparable, in resentment of injuries known 
only to ourselves, of which death has put the authors 
beyond our power. 

Philosophy has accumulated precept upon precept, 
to warn us against the anticipation of future calami- 
ties. All useless misery is certainly folly, and he that 
feels evils before they come may be deservedly cen- 
sured; yet surely to,dread the future is more reason- 
able than to lament the past. The business of life is 
togo forwards ; he who sees evil in prospect meets it 
in his way, but he who catches it by retrospection 
turns back to find it. That which is feared may some- 
times be avoided, but that which is regretted to-day 
may be regretted again to-morrow. 

Regret is indeed useful and virtuous, and not only 
allowable but necessary, when it tends to the amend- 
ment of life, or to admonition of error which we may 
’ be again in danger of committing. Buta very small 
part of the moments spent in meditation on the past, 
produce ary reasonable caution or salutary sorrow. 
Most of the mortifications that we have suffered, arose 
from the concurrence of local and temporary circum- 
stances, which can never meet again ; and most of our 
disappointments have succeeded those expectations, 
which life allows not to be formed a second time. 

It would add much to human happiness, if an art 
eoultl be taught of forgetting all of which the remem- 
brance is at once useless and afilictive, if that pain 
which never can end in pleasure could be driven to- 
tally away, that the mind might perform its functions 
without incumbrance, and the past might no longer 
encroach upon the present. 

Little can be done well to which, the whole mind is 
hot applied ; the business of every day calls for the 
day to which it is assigned ; and he will have no lei- 
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sure to regret yesterday’s vexations who resolves not 
to have. a new subtect of regret to-morrow. 

But to forget or to remember at pleasure, are equal- 

_ly beyond the powerofman. Yet as memory may be 
assisted by method, and the decays of knowledge re- 
paired by stated times of recollection, so the power of 
forgetting is capable of improvement. Reason will, by 
a resolute contest, prevail over imagination, and the 
power may be obtained of transferring the attention 
as judgment shall direct. 

The incursions of troublesome thoughts are often 
violent and importunate ; and it is not easy to a mind 
accustomed to their inroads to expel them immedi- 
ately by py better images into motion ; but this 
enemy of quict is above all others weakened by every 
defeat ; the reflection which has been once overpow- 
ered and ejected, seldom returns with any formidable 
vehemence. 

Employment is the great instrument of intellectual 
dominion. The mind cannot retire from its enemy in- 
to total vacancy, or turn aside from one object but by 
passing to another. The gloomy and the resentful are 
always found among those who have nothing to do, 
or wha do nothing. We must be busy about good or 
evil, and he to whom the present offers nothing will 
often be looking backward on the past. 
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No. LAXIIl. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1759. 


THAT every man would be rich if a wish could 
obtain riches, is a position, which I believe few will 
contest, at least in a nation like ours, in which com- 
merce has kindled an universal emulation of wealth, 
and in which money receives all the honours which 
are the proper right of knowledge and of virtue. 

Yet though we are all labouring for gold as for the 
chief good, and, by the natural effort of unwearied di- 
ligence, have found many expeditious methods 0: ob- 
taining it, we have not been able to improve the art of 
using it, or to make it produce more happiness than 
it afforded in former times, when every declaimer ex- 
patiated on its mischiefs, and every philosopher taught 
his followers to despise it. 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to exorbitant 
wealth, are now at an end. The rich are.neither way- 
laid by robbers, nor watched by informers; there is 
nothing to be dreaded from proscriptions, or seizures. 
The necessity of concealing treasures has long ceased; 
no man now needs counterfeit mediocrity; and con- 
demn his plate and jewels to caverns and darkness, or 
feast his mind with the consciousness of splendour, of 
finery which is useless till it is shewn, and which he 
dares not shew. 

In our time the poor are strongly tempted to as- 
sume the appearance of wealth, but the wealthy very 
rarely desire to be thought poor ; for we are all at full 
liberty to display riches by every mode of ostentation. 
We fill our houses with useless ornaments, only to 
shew that we can buy them; we cover our coaches 
with gold, and employ artists in the discovery of new 
fashions of expence ; and yet it cannot be found that 
tiches produce happiness. 
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Of riches, as of every thing else, the hope is more 
than the enjoyment; while we consider them as the 
means to be used, at some future time, for the attain- 
ment of felicity, we press on our pursuit ardently and 
vigorously, and that ardour secures us from weariness 
of ourselves; but no sooner do we sit down to enjoy 
our acquisitions, than. we find them insufficient to fill 
up the vacuities of life. 

One cause which is not always observed of the in- 
sufficiency of riches, is, that they very seldom make 
their owner rich. To be rich, is to have more than is 
desired, and more than is wanted ; to have something 
which may be spent without reluctance, and scattered 
without care, with which the sudden demands of desire 
may be gratified, the casual freaks of fancy indulged, 
or the unexpected opportunities of benevolence im- 
proved. 

Avarice is always poor, but poor by her own fault. 
There is anether poverty to which the rich are expos- 
ed with less guilt by the officiousness of others. E- 
very man, eminent for exuberance of fortune, is sur 
rounded from morning to evening, and from evening 
to midnight, by flatterers, whose art of adulation con- 
sists in exciting artificial wants, and in forming new 
schemes of profusion. 

Tom Tranquil, when he came to age, found himself 
in possession of a fortune, of which the twentieth part 
might perhaps have made him rich. His temper is 
easy, and his affections soft; he receives every man 
with kindness, and hears him with credulity. His 
friends took care to settle him by giving him a wife, 
whom, having no particular inclination, he rather ac- 
cepted than chose, because he was told that she was 
proper for him. 

He was now to live with dignity proportionate to 
his fortune. What his fortune requires or admits Tom 
coes not know, for he has little skill in computation ‘ 
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and none of his friends think it their interest to im- 
prove it. If he was suffered to live by his own choice, 
he would leave every thing as he finds it, and pass 
through the world distinguished only by inoffensive 
ness. But the ministers of luxury have marked 
im out as one at whose expence they may exercise 
theirarts. A companion, who has just learned the names 
of the Italian masters, runs from sale to sale, and buys 
pictures, for which Mr. Tranquil pays, without enqui- 
ring where they shall be hung. Another fills his garden 
with statues, which Tranquil wishes away, but dares not 
remove. One of his friends is learning architecture by 
building him a house, which he passed by, and en- 
ired to whom it belonged; another has been for 
years digging canals and raising mounts, cutting 
trees down in one place and planting them in another, 
on which Tranquil looks with serene indifference, with- 
out asking what will be the cost. Another projector 
tells him that a water-work, like that of Versailles, 
will complete the beauties of his seat, and lays his 
draughts before him ; Tranquil turns his eyes upon 
them, and the artist begins the explanations ; Tran- 
quil raises no objections, but orders him to begin the 
work, that he may escape from talk which he does not 
anderstand. 

Thus a thousand hands are busy at his expence, 
without adding to his pleasures. He pays and receives 
visits, and has loitered in public or in solitude, talking 
in the summer of the town and in the winter of the 
country, without knowing that his fortune is impaired, 
till his steward told him this morning that he could 
pay the workmen no longer but by mortgaging a ma- 
Dor. 
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No. LXXIV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1759. 


IN the mythological pedigree of learning, Memory 
is made the mother of the muses ; by which the mas- 
ters of ancient wisdom, perhaps, meant to shew the 
necessity of storing the mind copiously with true no- 
tions, before the imagination should be suffered to form 
fictions or collect embellishments; for the works ofan 
ignorant poet can afford nothing higher than pleasing 
sound, and fiction is of no other use than to display the 
treasures of memory. 

The necessity of memory to the acquisition ofknow- 
ledge is inevitably felt and universally allowed, so that 
scarcely any other of the mental faculties are commonly 
considered as necessary to a-student: he that admires 
the proficiency of another, always attributes it to the 

ae of his memory ; and he that laments his own 
’ defects, concludes with a wish that his memory was 
better. 

It is evident, that when the power of retention is 
weak, all the attempts at eminence of knowledge must 
be vain; and as few are willing to be doomed to per- 
petual ignorance, I may, perhaps, afford consolation 
to some that have fallen too easily into despondence, 
by observing that such weakness is, in my opinion, 
very rare, and that few have reason to complain of na- 
ture as unkindly sparing of the gifts of memory... 

In the common business of life, we find the me- 
mory of one like that of another, and honestly impute 
omissions not to involuntary forgetfulness, but culpa- 
ble inattention: but in literary inquiries, failure is im- 
puted rather to want of memory than of diligence. 

We consider ourselves as defective in memory, ¢i- 
ther because we remember less than we desire, or less 
than we suppose others to remember. 
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Memory is like all other human powers, with which 
no man can be satisfied who measures them by what 
he can conceive, or by what he can desire. He whose 
' mind is most capacious, finds it much too narrow for 
his wishes: he that remembers most, remembers lit- 
tle compared with what he forgets. He therefore that, 
after the perusal of a book, finds few ideas remaining 
in his mind, is not to consider the disappointment as 
peculiar to himself, or to resign all hopes of improve- 
ment, because he does not retain what even the author 
has perhaps forgotten. 

He who compares his memory with that of others, 
is often too hasty to lament the inequality. Nature has 
sometimes, indeed, afforded examples of enormous, 
wonderful, and gigantic memory. Scaliger reports of 
himself, that, in his youth, he could repeat above an 
hundred verses, having once read them; and Barthi- 
cus declares, that he wrote his Comment upon Clau- 
dian without consulting the text. But not to have such 

of memory, is no more to be lamented, than 
to have the strength of Hercules, or the swiftness of 
Achilles. He that in the distribution of good has an 
equal share with common men, may justly be con- 
tented. Where there is no striking disparity, it is dif- 
ficult to know of two which remembers most, and still 
more difficult to discover which read with greater at- 
tention, which has renewed the first impression by 
more frequent repetitions, or by what accidental com- 
bination of ideas either mind might have united any 
particular narrative or argument to its former stock. 

But memory, however impartially distributed, so 
often deceives our trust, that almost every man at- 
_— by some artifice or other, to secure its fide- 

ty. 

It is the practice of many readers, to note in the 
margin of their books, the most important passages, 
See ag arguments, or the brightest sentiments. 

fou. IL. H 
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Thus they load their m'n1s with superfluous attention, 
repress the vehemence of curiosity by useless delibe- 
ration, and by frequent interruption break the current 
of narration or the chain of reason, and at last close 
the volume, and forget the passages and marks to- 
gether. 

Others I have found unalterably persuaded, that 
nothing is certainly remembered but what is trans- 
cribed; and they have therefore passed weeks and 
months in transferring large quotations to a common- 
place book. Yet, why any part of a book, which can 
be consulted at pleasure, should be copied, I was never 
able to discover. The hand has no closer correspond- 
ence with the memory than the eye. The act of writ- 
ing itself distracts the thoughts, and what is read twice 
is commonly better remembered than what is trans- 
cribed. This method therefore consumes time with- 
out assisting memory. 

The true art of memory is the art of attention. No 
man will read with much advantage who is not able, 
at pleasure, to evacuate his mind, or who brings not 
to his author, an intellect defecated and pure, neither 
turbid with care nor agitated by pleasure. If the re- 
positories of thought are already full, what can they 
receive? If the mind is employed on the past or fu- 
ture, the book will be held before the eyes in vain. 
What is read with delight is commonly retained, be- 
cause pleasure always secures attention; but the books 
which are consulted by occasional necessity, and pe- 
rused with impatience, seldom leave any traces on the 
mind. 
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No. LXXV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1759. 


IN the time when Bassora was considered as the 
school of Asia, and flourished by the reputation of its 
professors and the confluence of its students, among 
the pupils that listened round the chair of Albumazar 
was Gelaleddin, a native of Tauris in Persia, a young 
man amiable in his manners and beautiful in his form, 
of boundless curiosity, incessant diligence, and irre- 
sistible genius, of quick apprehension and tenacious 
memory, accurate without narrowness, and eager for 
novelty without inconstancy. 

No sooner did Gelaleddin appear at Bassora, than 
his virtues and abilities raised him to distinction. He 
passed from class to class, rather admired than envied 
by those whom the rapidity of his progress left behind ; 
he was consulted by his fellow students as an oracu- 
lous guide, and admitted as a competent auditor to the 
conferences of the sages. 

After a few years, having passed through all the ex- 
ercises of probation, Gelaleddin was invited to a pro- 
fessor’s seat, and entreated to increase the splendour 
of Bassora. Gelaleddin affected to deliberate on the 
proposal, with which, before he considered it, he re- 
solved to comply ; and next morning retired to a gur- 
den planted for the recreation of the students, and en- 
tering a solitary walk, began to meditate upon his fu- 
ture life. 

“ If I am thus eminent,” said he, “ in the regions of 
“ literature, I shall be yet more conspicuous in any 
* other place : if I should now devote myself to stu- 
* dy and retirement, I must pass my life in silence, 
“ unacquainted with the delights of wealth, the influ- 
“ence of power, the pomp of greatness, and the 
“ charms of elegance, with all that man envies and 
“ desires, with all that keeps the world in motion, by 


. 
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“ the hope of gaining or the fear of losing it. 1 will 
therefore depart to Tauris, where the Persian mo- 
narch resides in all the splendour of absolute domi- 
nion: my reputation will fly before me, my arrival 
will be congratulated by my kinsmen and my friends; 
I shall see the eyes of those who predicted my great- 

“- ness sparkliag with exultation, and the faces of those 
that once despised me, clouded with envy, or coun- 
terfeiting kindness by artificial smiles. I will shew 
my wisdom by my discourse, and my moderation by 

* my silence ; I will instruct the modest with easy gen- 

tleness, and repress the ostentatious by seasonable 

superciliousness. My apartments will be crouded by 
the inquisitive and the vain, by those that honour 
and those that rival me; my name will soon reach 
the court; I shall stand before the throne of the em- 
peror; the judges of the law will confess my wis- 
dom, and the nobles will contend to heap gifts upon 
me. IfI shall find that my merit, like that of others, 
excites malignity, or feel myself tottering on the seat 
of elevation, I may at last retire to academical ob- 
scurity, and become, in my lowest state, a professor 

« of Bassora.” 

Having thus settled his determination, he declared 
to his friends his design of visiting Tauris, and saw 
with more pleasure than he ventured to express, the 
regret with which he was dismissed. He coula not 
bear to delay the honours to which he was destined, 
and therefore hasted away, and in a short time enter- 
ed the capital of Persia. He was immediately immers- 
ed in the rrowd, and passed unobserved to his father's 
house. He entered, and was received, though not un- 
kindly, yet without any excess of fondness or excla- 
mations of rapture. His father had, in his absence, 
suffered many losses, and Gelaleddin was considered 
as an additional burthen to a falling family. 


“ 
oe 
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‘hen he recovered from his surprize, he began to 
display his acquisitions, and practised all the a 1's 
narration and disquisition ; but the poor have no Icisure 
to be pleased with eloquence ; they heard his arguments 
without reflection, and his pleasantries without a smile. 
He then applied himself singly to his brothers and sis- 
ters, but found them all chained down by invariable at- 
tention to their own fortunes, and insensible of any other 
excellence than that which could bring some remedy 
for indigence. 

It was now known in the neighborhood that Gelaled- 
din was returned, and he sate for some days in expecta- 
tion that the learned would visit him for consultation, 
or the great for enter'ainment. But who will be pleas- 
ed or instructed in the mansions of poverty? He then 
frequented places of public resort, and endeavoured 
to attract notice by the copiousness of his talk. The 
sprightly were silenced, and went away to censure in 
some other place his arrogance and his pedantry; and 
the dull listened quietly for a while, and then wonder- 
‘ed why any man should take pains to obtain so much 
knowledge which would never do him good. 

He next solicited the visiers for employment, not 
doubting but his service would be eagerly accepted. 
He was told by one that there was no vacancy in his 
office ; by another, that his merit was above any pa- 
tronage but that of the emperor; by a third, that he 
would not forget him; and by the.chief visier, that he 
did not think literature of any great use in public bu- 
siness. He was sometimes admitted to their tables, 
where he exerted his wit and diffused his knowledge ; 
but he observed, that where, by endeavour or accident, 
he had remarkably excelled, he was seldom invited a 
second time. 

He now returned to Bassora, wearied and disgust- 
ed, but confident of resuming his former rank, and re- 
velling again in satiety of praise. But he who had been 
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neglected at Tauris, was not much regarded at Bas- 
sora; he was considered as a fugitive, who returned 
only because he could live in no other place ; his com- 
panions found that they had formerly over-rated his 
abilities, and he lived long without notice or esteem. 


No. LXXVI. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1759. 


To the Idler. 


Sir, 

I WAS much pleased with your ridicule of those 
shallow critics, whose judgment, though often right 
as far as it goes, yet reaches only to inferior beauties, 
and who, unable to’comprehend the whole, judge only 


by parts, and from thence determine the merit of ex- 
tensive works. But there is another kind of eritic still 
worse, who judges by narrow rules, and those too often 
false, and which, though they should be true, and 
founded on nature, will lead him but a very little way 
towards the just estimation of the sublime beauties in 
works of genius; for whatever part of an art, can be 
executed or criticised by rules, that part is no longer 
the work of genius, which implies excellence out of 
the reach of rules. For my part, I profess myself an 
Idler, and love to give my judgment, such as it is, from 
my immediate perceptions, without much fatigue of 
thinking ; and I am of opinion, that if a man has not 
those perceptions right, it will be in vain for him to 
endeavour to supply their place by rules ; which may 
enable him to talk more learnedly, but not to distin- 
guish more acutely. Another reason which has lessen- 
ed my affection for the study of criticism is, that cri- 
tics, so far as I have observed, debar themselves from 
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receiving any pleasure from the polite arts, at the same 
time that they profess to love and admire them: for 
these rules being always uppermost, give them such 
a-propensity to criticize, that instead of giving up the 
reins of their imagination into their author’s hands, 
their frigid minds are employed in examining whether 
the performance be according to the rules of art. 

To those who are resolved to be critics in spite of 
nawire, and at the same time have no great disposition 
to much reading and study, I would recommend to 
them to assume the character of connoisseur, which 
may be purchased at a much cheaper rate than that 
ofacritic in poetry. The remembrance of a few names 
of painters, with their general characters, with a few 
rules of the academy, which they may pick up among 
the painters, wiltgo a great way towards making a 
very notable connoisseur. 

With a gentleman of this cast, I visited last week 
the Cartoons at Hampton-court; he was just returned 
from Italy, a connoisseur of course, and of course his 
mouth full of nothing but the grace of Raffaelle, the 
purity of Domenichino, the learning of Poussin, the 
air of Guido, the greatness of taste of the Charaches, 
and the sublimity and grand contorno of Michael An- 
gelo; with all the rest of the cant of criticism, which 
he emitted with that volubility which generally those 
orators have who annex no ideas to their words. 

As we were passing through the rooms, in our way 
to the gallery, I made him observe a whole length of 
Charles I. by Vandyke, as a pertect representation of 
the character as well as the figure of the man: he 
agreed it was very fine, but it wanted spirit and con- 
trast, and had not the flowing line, without which a fi- 
gure could not possibly be graceful. When we entered 
the gallery, I thought I could perceive him recollect- 
ing his rules by which he was to criticize Raffaelle. I 
shall pass over his observation of the boats being toe 
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little, and other criticisms of that kind, till we arrived 
at Si. Paul preaching. “ This, says he, is esteemed 
the most excellent of all the Cartoons ; what nobleness, 
what dignity there is in that figure of St. Paul; and 
vet what an addition to that nobleness could Raffaelle 
have given, had the art of contrast been known in his 
time ; but above all, the flowing line. which constitutes 
grace and beauty. You would not then have seen an 
upright figure standing equally on both legs, and both 
hands stretched forward in the same direction, and his 
drapery, to all appearance, without the least art of dis- 
position.” The following picture is the Charge to Pe- 
ter. “ Here, says he, are twelve upright figures ; what 
a pity it is that Raffaelle was not acquainted with the 
pyramidal principle ; he would then have contrived the 
. figures in the middle to have been on higher ground, 
or the figures at the extremities stooping or lying, 
which would not only have formed the group into the 
Shape of a pyramid, but likewise contrasted the stand- 
ing figures. Indeed, added he, I have often lamented 
that so great a genius as Raffaelle had not lived in this 
enlightened age, since the art has been reduced to 
principles, and had had his education in one of the 
modern academies; what glorious works might we 
then have expected from his divine pencil?” 

I shell trouble you no longer with my friend’s obser- 
vations, which, I suppose, you are now able to continue 
by yourself. It is curious to cbserve, that at the same 
time that great admiration is pretended for a name of 
fixed reputation, objections are raised against those 
very qualitics by which that great name was ac- 
quired. 

Those critics are continually lamenting that Raf- 
faelle had not the colouring and harmony of Rubens, 
or the light and shadow of Rembrant, without consi- 

ering how much the gay harmony of the former, and 
affectation of the latter, would take from the dignity 
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of Raffaclle; and yet Rubens had great harmony, 
and Rembrant understood light and shadow ; but what 
may be an excellence in a lower class of painting, 
becomes a blemish in a higher; as the quick, sprite- 
ly turn, which is the life and beauty of epigramma- 
tic compositions, would but ill suit with the majesty 
of heroic poetry. 

To conclude; I would not be thought to infer from 
any thing that has been said, that rules are absolutely 
unnecessary, but to censure scrupulosity, a servile at- 
tention to minute exactness, which is sometimes in- 
consistent with higher excellency, and is lost in the 
blaze of expanded genius. 

I do not know whether you will think painting a 
general subject. By inserting this letter, perhaps, 
you will incur the censure a man would deserve, 
whose business being to entertain a whole room 
should turn his back to the company, and talk toa 


particular person. 
I am, Sir, &e. 
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No. LXXVII. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1759. 


EASY poetry is universally admired, but I know 
not whether any rule has yet been fixed, by which it 
may be decided when poetry can be properly called 
easy; Horace has told us, that it is such as every 
reader hopes to equal, but after long labour finds un- 
attainable. This is a very loose description, in which 
only the effect is noted ; the qualities which produce 
this effect remain to be investigated. 

Easy poetry is that in which natural thoughts are 
expressed without violence to the language. The 
discriminating character of ease consists principally 
in the diction, for all true poetry requires that the 
sentiments be natural. Language suffers violence by 
harsh or by daring figures, by transposition, by un- 
usual acceptations of words, and by any licence, which 
would be avoided by a writer of prose. Where any 
artifice appears in the construction of the verse, that 
verse is no longer easy. Any epithet which can be 
ejected without diminution of the sense, any curious 
iteration of the same word, and all unusual, though 
not ungrammatical structure of speech, destroy the 
grace of easy poetry. 

The first lines of Pope’s Iliad afford examples of 
many licences which an easy writer must decline. 


Achilles wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumber’d, heavenly Goddess sing, 
The wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 


In the first couplet the language is distorted by in- 
versions, clogged with superfluities, and clouded by 
a harsh metaphor ; and in the second there are two 
words used in an uncommon sense, and two epithets 
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inserted only to lengthen the line; all these practices 
may in a long work easily be pardoned, but they al- 
ways produce some degree of obscurity and rugged- 
ness. 

Easy poetry has been so long excluded by ambition 
of ornament, and luxuriance of imagery, that its na- 
ture seems now to be forgotten. Affectation, howe- 
ver opposite to ease, is sometimes mistaken for it ; 
and those who aspire to gentle elegance, collect fe- 
male phrases and fashionable barbarisms, and ima- 
gine that stile to be easy which custom has made fa- 
miliar. Such was the idea of the poet who wrote the 
following verses to a countess cutting paper. 


Pallas grew vap’rish once and odd, 

She would not do the least right thing 
Either for Goddess or for God, 

Nor work, nor play, nor paint, nor sing. 


Jove frown’d, and “‘ Use (he cry’d) those eyes 
“ So skilful, and those hands so taper; 

“ Do something exquisite and wise” — 
She bow’d, obey’d him, and cut paper. 


This vexing him who gave her birth, 
Thought by all heav’n a burning shame, 

What does she next, but bids on earth 
Her Burlington do just the same? 


Pallas, you give yourself strange airs ; 
But sure you'll find it hard to spoil 

The sense and taste of one that bears 
The name of Savile and of Boyle. 


Alas! one bad example shown, 
How quickly all the sex pursue! 
» Madam! see the arts o’erthrown 
Between John Overton and you. 


It is the prerogative of easy poetry to be understood 
as long as the language lasts; but modes of speech, 
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which owe their prevalence only to modish foily, or 
to the eminence of those that use them, die away 
with their inventors, and their meaning, in a few 
years, is no longer known. 

Easy poetry is commonly sought in petty compo- 
sitions upon mmute subjects; but ease, though it ex- 
cludes pomp, will admit greatness. Many lines in 
Cato’s Soliloquy are at once easy and sublime. 





*Tis the Divinity that stirs within us; 
Tis heav’n itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 

If there’s a pow’r above us, 

And that there is all Nature cries aloud 

Thro’ all her works, he must delight in-virtue, 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 





Nor is ease more contrary to wit than to sublimity; 
the celebrated stanza of Cowley, on a Lady elaborate- 
ly dressed, loses nothing of its freedom by the spirit 
of the sentiment. 


Th’ adorning thee with so much art 
Is but a barb’rous skill, 

*Tis like the poisoning of a dart, 

Too apt before to kill. 


Cowley seems to have possessed the power of wri- 
ting easily beyond any other of our poets, yet his pur- 
suit of remote thoughts Jed him often into harshness 
of expression. Waller often attempted, but seldom 
attained it; for he is too frequently driven into trans- 
positions. The Poets, from the time of Dryden, have 
gradually advanced in embellishment, and consequent- 
ly departed from simplicity and ease. 

To require from any author many pieces of easy 
poetry, would be indeed to oppress him with too hard 
a task. It is less difficult to write a volume of lines 
swelled with epithets, brightened by figures, and 
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stiffened by transpositions, than to produce a few 
couplets graced only by naked elegance and simple 
purity, which require so much care and skill, that I 
doubt whether any of our authors has yet been able, 
for twenty lines together, nicely to observe the true 
definition of easy poetry. 


No. LXXVIII. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1759. 





I HAVE passed the summer in one of those 
places to which a mineral spring gives the idle and 
luxurious an annual reason for resorting, whenever 
they fancy themselves offended by the heat of Lon- 
don. What is the true motive of this periodical as- 
sembly, I have never yet been able to discover. The 
greater part of the visitants neither feel diseases nor 
fear them. What pleasure can be expected more than 
the variety of the journey, I know not, for the num- 
bers are too great for privacy, and too small for diver- 
sion. As each is known to be a spy upon the rest, 
they all live in continual restraint; and having but a 
narrow range for censure, they gratify its cravings by 
preying on one another. 

But every condition has some advantages. In this 
confinement, a smaller circle affords opportunities for 
mere exact observation. The glass that magnifies its 
object contracts the sight to a point, and the mind 
must be fixed upon a single character to remark its 
minute peculiarities. The quality or habit which passes 
unobserved in the tumult of successive multitudes, be- 
comes conspicuous when it is offered to the notice day 
after day; and perhaps I have, without any distinct 
Notice, seen thousands like my late companions; for 
Vor. II. I 
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when the scene can be varied at pleasure, a slight 
disgust turns us aside before a deep impression can 
be made upon the mind. 

There was a select sett, supposed to be distin- 
guished by superiority of intellects, who always pass- 
ed the evening together. To be admitted to their 
conversation was the highest honour of the place; 
many youths aspired to distinction, by pretending to 
occasional invitations ; and the ladies were often wish- 
ing to be men, that they might partake the pleasures 
of learned society. 

I know not whether by merit or destiny, I was, soon 
after my arrival, admitted to this envied party, which I 
frequented till I had learned the art by which each 
endeavoured to support his character. 

Tom Steady was a vehement asserter of uncontro- 
verted truth; and by keeping himself out of the reach 
of contradiction, had acquired all the confidence which 
the conciousness of irresistible abilities could have 
given. I was once mentioning a man of eminence, 
and after having recounted his virtues, endeavoured 
to represent him fully, by mentioning his faults, “Sir,” 
said Mr. Steady, “ that he has faults I can easily be- 
« lieve, for who is without them? No man, Sir, is 
“ now alive, among the innumerable multitudes that 
s¢ swarm upon the earth, however wise, or however 
“ good, who has not in some degree, his failings and 
“ his faults. Ifthere be any man faultless, bring him 

forth into public view, shew him openly, and let him 

be known; but I will venture to affirm, and, till the 
contrary be plainly shewn, shall always maintain, 
that no such man is to be found. Tell not me, Sir, 
of impeccability and perfection; such talk is for 
those that are strangers in the world: I have seen 
several nations, and conversed with all ranks of peo- 
ple; I have known the great and the mean, the 
s: learned and the ignorant, the old and the young, 
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® the clerical and the lay, but I have never found a 
« man without a fault ; and I suppose shall die im the 
« opinion, that to be human is to be frail.” 

To all this nothing could be opposed. I listened 
with a hanging head; Mr. Steady looked round on the 
hearers with triumph, and saw every eye congratulat- 
ing his victory ; he departed, and spent the next morn- 
ing in following those who retired from the company, 
and telling them, with injunctions of secrecy, how 
poor Spritely began to take liberties with men wiser 
than himself; but that he suppressed him by a deci- 
sive argument, which put him totally to silence. 

Dick Snug is a man of sly remark and pithy sen- 
tentiousness: he never immerges himself in the 
stream of conversation, but lies to catch his compa- 
nions in the eddy: he is often very successful in 
breaking narratives and confounding eloquence. A 
gentleman, giving the history of one of his acquaint- 
ance, made mention of a lady that had many lovers; 
* then,’ said Dick, ‘ she was either handsome or rich.’ 
This observation being well received, Dick watched 
the progress of the tale ; and hearing of a man lost in 
a shipwreck, remarked, ‘ that no man was ever drown 
ed upon dry land.’ 
~ Will Startte is a man of exquisite sensibility, whose 
delicacy of frame, and quickness of discernment, sub- 
jects him to impressions from the slightest causes; 
and who therefore passes his life between rapture and 
horror, in quiverings of delight, or convulsions of dis- 
gust. His emotions are too violent for many words; 
his thoughts are always discovered by exclamatiuns. 
Vile, odious, horrid, detestable; and sweet, charming, 
delightful, astonishing, compose almost his whole vo- 
cabulary, which he utters with various contortions and 
gesticulations, not easily related or described. 

Jack Solid is a man of much reading, who utters 
nothing but quotations ; but having been, I suppose, 
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too confident of his memory, he has for some time 
neglected his books, and his stock grows every day 
more scanty. Mr. Solid has found an opportunity eve- 
ry night to repeat from Hudibras, 


Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat. 


And from Waller. 


Poets lose half the praise they would have got, 
Were it but known that they discreetly blot. 


Dick Misty is a man of deep research, and forcible 
penetration. Others are content with superficial ap- 
pearances; but Dick holds, that there is no effect 
without a cause, and values himself upon his power 
of explaining the difficult, and displaying the ab- 
struse. Upon a dispute among us which of two 
young strangers was more beautiful, “ You,” says 
Mr. Misty, turning to me, “ like Amaranthia better 
“ than Chloris. I do not wonder at the preference, 

for the cause is evident: there is in mana percep- 

tion of harmony, and a sensibility of perfection, 
which touches the finer fibres of the mental tex- 
‘ture; and before reason can descend from her 
throne, to pass her sentence upon the things com- 
pared, drives us towards the object proportioned to 
our faculties, by an impulse gentle, yet irresistible ; 
‘ for the harmonic system of the universe, and the 
reciprecal magnetism of similar natures, are always 
operating towards conformity and union; nor can 
the powers of the soul cease from agitation, till 
they find something on which they can repose.” 
To this nothing was opposed, and Amaranthia was 
acknowledged to excel Chloris. 
Of the rest you may expect an account from, 
; Sir, your’s, 
Rosin Srritevy. 
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No. LXXIX. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1759. 
To the Idler. 


Sir, 

YOUR acceptance of a former letter on Paint- 
ing, gives me encouragement to offer a few more 
sketches on the same subject. 

Amongst the painters, and the writers on painting, 
there is one maxim universally admitted and continu- 
-ally inculcated. Jmitate nature is the invariable rule ; 
but I know none who have explained in what manner 
this rule is to be understood ; the consequence of which 
is, that every one takes it in the most obvious sense, 
tharobjects are represented naturally when they have 
such relief that they seem real. It may appear 
strange, perhaps, to hear this sense of the rule dis- 
puted; but it must be considered, that if the excel- 
lency of a painter consisted only in this kind of imi- 
tation, painting must lose its rank, and be no longer 
considered as a liberal art, and sister to poetry ; this 
imitation being merely mechanical, in which the slow- 
est intellect is always sure to succeed best; for the 
painter of genius cannot stoop to drudgery, in which 
the understanding has no part; and what pretence 
has the art to claim kindred with Poetry, but by its 
powers over the imagination ? To this power the pain- 
ter of genius directs him; in this sense he studies 
nature, and often arrives at his end, even by being un- 
natural in the confined sense of the word. 

The grand style of painting requires this minute 
attention to be carefully avoided, and must be kept as 
separate from it as the style of poetry from that of 
history. Poetical ornaments destroy that air of truth 
and plainness which ought to characterise history ; 
but the very being of poetry consists in departing from 
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this plain narration, and adopting every ornament that 
will warm the imagination. To desire to see the ex- 
cellencies of each style united, to mingle the Dutch 
with the Italian school, is to join contrarieties which 
cannot subsist together, and which destroy the efficacy 
of each other. The Italian attends only to the inva- 
riable, the great and general ideas which are fixed and 
inherent in universal nature ; the Dutch, on the con- 
trary, to literal truth and a minute exactness in the 
detail, as I may say, of Nature modified by accident. 
The attention to these petty peculiarities is the very 
cause of this naturalness so much admired in the 
Dutch pictures, which, if we suppose it to be a beau- 
ty, is certainly of a lower order, which ought to give 
place to a beauty of a superior kind, since one cannot 
be obtained but by departing from the other. 

If my opinion was asked concerning the works of 
Michael Angelo, whether they would receive any ad- 
vantage from possessing this mechanical merit, I 
should not scruple to say they would not only receive 
no advantage, but would lose, in a great ‘measure, the 
effect which they now have on every mind suscepti- 
ble of great and noble idease His works may be said 
to be all genius and soul, and why should they be load- 
ed with heavy matter which can only counteract his 
purpose by retarding the progress of the imagina- 
tion. 

If this opinion should be thought one of the wild 
extravagancies of enthusiasm, I shall only say, that 
those who censure it are not conversant in the works 
of the great masters. It is very difficult to determine 
the exact degree of enthusiasm that the arts of paint- 
ing and poetry may admit. There may perhaps be 
too great an indulgence as well as too great a restraint 
of imagination ; and if the one produces incoherent 
monsters, the other produces what is full as bad, life- 
less insipidity. An intimate knowledge of the passi- 
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ons, and good sense, but not common sense, must at 
last determine its limits. It has been thought, and I 
believe with reason, that Michael Angelo sometimes 
transgressed those limits ; and I think I have seen 
figures of him of whichit was very difficult todetermine 
whether they were in the highest degree sublime or 
extremely ridiculous. Such faults. may be said to be 
the ebullitions of genius ; but at least he had this me- 
rit, that he never was insipid, and whatever passion his 
work may excite, they will always escape contempt. 

What I have had under consideration is the sublim- 
est style, particularly that of Michael Angelo, the 
Homer of painting. Other kinds may admit of this 
naturalness, which of the lowest kind is the chief me- 
rit ; but in painting, as in poetry, the highest style has 
the least of common nature. 

One may very safely recommend a little more en- 
thusiasm to the modern painters; too much is certain- 
ly not the vice of the present age. The Italians seem 
to have been continually declining in this respect from 
the time of Michael Angelo to that of Carlo Maratti, 
and from thence to the very bathos of insipidity to 
which they are now sunk; so that there is no need of 
remarking, that where I mentioned the Italian painters 
in opposition to the Dutch, I mean not the moderns, 
but the heads of the old Roman and Bolegnian schools ; 
nor did I mean to include in my idea of any Italian 
painter, the Venetian scheol, which may be said to be 
the Dutch part of the Italian genius. 1 have only to 
add a word of advice to the painters, that however ex- 
cellent they may be in painting naturally, they would 
not flatter themselves very much upon it; and to the 
connoisseurs, that when they see a cat or a fiddle 
painted so finely, that, as the phrase is, i/ looks ae if you 
could take it ufi, they would not for tnat reason imme- 
diately compare the painter to Rafiaelle and Michael 
Angelo. 
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No. LXXX. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1759. 


THAT every day has its pains and sorrows is 
universally experienced, and almost universally con- 
fessed; but let us not attend only to mournful truths: 
if we look impartially about us, we shall find that 
every day has likewise its pleasures and its joys. 

The time is now come when the town is again be- 
ginning to be full, and the rusticated beauty sees an 
end of her banishment. Those whom the tyranny of 
fashion had condemned to pass the summer among 
shades and brooks, are now preparing to return to 
plays, balls, and assemblies, with health restored by 
retirement, and spirits kindled by expectation. 

Many a mind which has languished some months 
without emotion er desire, now feels a sudden renova- 
tion of its faculties. It was long ago observed by Py- 
thagoras, that ability and necessity dwell near each 
other. She that wandered in the garden without sense 
of its fragrance, and lay day after day stretched upon a 
couch behind a green curtain, unwilling to wake and 
unable to sleep, now summons her thoughts to consi- 
der which of her last year’s cloaths shall be seen again, 
and to anticipate the raptures of a new suit ; the day 
and the night are now filled with occupation ; the laces 
which were too fine to be worn among rustics, are 
taken from the boxes and reviewed, and the eve is no 
sooner closed after its labours, than whele shops of 
silk busy the fancy. 

But happiness is nothing ifit is not known, and very 
little if it is not envied. Before the day of departure a 
week is always appropriated to the payment and re- 
ception of ceremonial visits, at which nothing can be 
mentioned but the delights of London. The lady who 
is hastening to the scene of action flutters her wings, 
display her prospects of felicity, tells how she grudges 
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every moment of delay, and in the presence of those 
whom she knows condemned to stay at home, is sure 
to wonder by what arts life can be made supportable 
through a winter in the country, and to tell how often 
amidst the extasies of an opera she shall pity those 
friends whom she has left behind. Her hope of giving 
pain is seldom disappointed ; the affected indiflerence 
of one, the faint congratulations of another, the wishes 
of some openly confessed, and the silent dejection of 
the rest, all exalt her opinion of her own superiority. 
But however we may labour for our own deception, 
truth, though unwelcome, will sometimes intrude 
upon the mind. They who have already enjoyed the 
crouds and noise of the great city, know that their de- 
sire to return is little more than the restlessness of a 
vacant mind, that they are not so much led by hope 
as driven by disgust, and wish rather to leave the 
country than to see the town. There iscommonly in 
every coach a passenger enwrapped in silent expec- 
tation, whose joy is more sincere and whose hopes are 
more exalted. The virgin whom the last summer re- 
leased from her governess, and who is now going be- 
tween her mother and her aunt to try the fortune of her 
witand beauty, suspects no fallacy in the gay represen- 
tation. She believes herself passing into another world, 
and images London as an Elysian region, where eve- 
ryhour has its proper pleasure, where nothing is seen 
but the blaze of wealth, and nothing heard but merri- 
ment and flattery ; where the morning always rises on 
a show, and the evening closes on a ball; where the 
eyes are used only to sparkle, and the feet only to 
Her aunt and her mother amuse themselves on the 
road, with telling her of dangers to be dreaded and 
cautions to be observed. She hears them as they 
heardgheir predecessors, with incredulity or contempt. 
She sees that they have ventured and escaped; and 
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one of the pleasures which she promises herself is to 
detect their falshoods, and be freed from their admo- 
nitions. 

We are inclined to believe those whom we do not 
know, because they never have deceivedus. The fair 
adventurer may perhaps listen to the Idler, whom she 
cannot suspect of rivalry or malice, yet he scarcely 
expects to be credited when he tells her that her ex- 
pectations will likwise end in disappointment. 

The uniform necessities of human nature produce 
in a great measure uniformity of life, and for part of 
the day make one place like another: to dress and to 
undress, to eat and to sleep, are the same in London 
as in the countrye The supernumerary hours have 
indeed a greater variety both of pleasure and of pain. 
The stranger gazed on by multitudes at her first ap- 
pearance in the Park, is perhaps on the highest sum- 
mit of female happiness; but how great is the an- 
guish when the novelty of another face draws her 
worshippers away. The heart may leap for a time 
under a fine gown, but the sight of a gown yet finer 
puts an end torapture. In the first row at an opera two 
hours may be happily passed in listening to the music 
on the stage, and watching the glances of the company ; 
but how will the night end in despondency when she 
that imagined herself the sovereign of the place sees 
Lords contending to lead Iris to her chair? Thereis 
little pleasure in conversation to her whose wit is re- 
garded but in the second place; and who can dance 
with ease or spirit that sees Amaryllis led out before 
her? She that fancied nothing but a succession of 
pleasures, will find herself engaged without design in 
numberless competitions, and mortified without pro- 
vocation with numberless afflictions. 

But I do not mean to extinguish that ardour which 
I wish to moderate, or to discourage those whom I 
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am endeavouring to restrain. To know the world isne- 
cessary, Since we were born for the help of one another; | 
and to know it early is convenient, if it be only that we 
may learn early to despise it. She that brings to Lon- 
don a mind well prepared for improvement, though she 
misses her hope of uninterrupted happiness, will gain 
in return an opportunity of adding knowledge to viva- 
city, and enlarging innocence to virtue. 


No. LXXXI. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1759. 


AS the English army was passing towards Quebec, 
along a soft savanna, between a mountain and a lake, 
one of the petty chiefs of the inland regions stood up- 
ona rock surrounded by his clan, and from behind the 
shelter of the bushes contemplated the art and regu- 
larity of European war. It was evening, the tents were 
pitched, he observed the security with which the troops 
rested in the night, and the order with which the march 
was renewed in the morning. He continued to pursue 
them with his eye till they could be seen no longer, 
and then stood for some time silent and pensive. 

Then turning to his followers, “ My children,” said 
he, “ I have long heard from men hoary with long 
“ life, that there was a time when our ancestors were 
* absolute lords of the woods, the meadows, and the 
“ lakes, wherever the eye can reach or the foot can 
“ pass. They fished and hunted, feasted and danced, 
“ and, when they were weary, lay down under the first 
* thicket, without danger and without fear. They 
“ changed their habitations as the seasons required, 
“ convenience prompted, or curiosity allured them, 
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and sometimes gathered the fruits of the mountain, 
and sometimes sported in canoes along the coast. 
“ Many years and ages are supposed to have been 
thus passed in plenty and security; when at last, anew 
race af menentered ourcountry from the great ocean. 
—They inclosed themselves in habitations of stone, 
which our ancestors could neither enter by violence 
nor destroy by fire. They issued from those fastness- 
es, sometimes covered like the armadillo with shells, 
from which the lance rebounded on the striker, and 
sometimes carried by mighty beasts which had never 
been.seen in our vales or forests, of such strength 
and swiftness, that flight and opposition were vain 
alike. Those invaders ranged over the continent, 
slaughtering in their rage those that resisted, and 
those that submitted, in their mirth. Of those that 
remained, some were buried in caverns, and con- 
demned to dig metals for their masters ; some were 
employed in tilling the ground, of which foreign ty- 
rants devour the produce ; and when the sword and 
the mimes have destroyed the natives, they supply 
their place by human beings of another colour, 
brought from some distant country to perish here 
under toil and torture. 

“ Some there are who boast their humanity, and 
content themselves to seize our chaces and fishe- 
ries, who drive us from every track of ground where 
fertility and pleasantness invite them to settle, and 
make no war upon us except when we intrude upon 
our own lands. 

“ Others pretend to have purchased a right of re- 
sidence and tyranny; but surely the insolence of 
such bargains is more offensive than the avowed 
and open dominion of force. What reward can in- 
duce the possessor of a country to admit a stranger 
more powerful than himself? Fraud or terror must 
operate in such contracts ; either they promised 
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“ protection which they never have afforded, or in- 
« struction which they never imparted. We hoped 
® to be secured by their favour from some other evil, 
“ or to learn the arts of Europe, by which we might 
* be able to secure ourselves. Their power they have 
“ never exerted in our defence, and their arts they 
“ have studiously concealed from us. Their treaties 
« are only to deceive, and their traffic only to defraud 
“ us. They have a written law among them, of which 
« they boast as derived from Him who made the earth 
“ and sea, and by which they profess to believe that 
“ man will be made happy when life shall forsake him. 
« Why is not this law communicated tous? It is con- 
“ cealed because it is violated. For how can they 
& preach it to an Indian nation, when I am told that” 
* one of its first precepts forbids them to do to others 
“what they would not that others should do to 
« them. J 

“ But the time perhaps is now approaching when 
“the pride of usurpation shall be crushed, and the 
® cruelties of invasion shall be revenged. The sons 
“ of rapacity have now drawn their swords upon each 
“ other, and ‘referred their claims to the decision of 
“ war; let us look unconcerned upon the slaughter, 
“ and remember that the death of every European 
“ delivers the country from a tyrant and a robber; . 
® for what is the claim of either nation, but the claim 
“ of the vulture to the leveret, of the tiger to the 
“ faun? Let them then continue to dispute their title 
* to regions which they cannot people, to purchase 
“ by danger and blood the empty dignity of dominion 
* over mountains which they will never climb, and 
“ rivers which they will never pass. Let us endea- 
“your, in the mean time, to learn their discipline, 
“ and to forge their weapons, and when they shall be 
* we with mutual slaughter, Jet us rush down 
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* upon them, force their remains to take shelter in 
“ their ships, and reign once more in our native 
** country.” 


No. LXXXIIl. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1759. 


To the Idler. 
Sir, 

DISCOURSING in my last letter on the different 

practice of the Italian and Dutch painters, I observed 

“that “ the Italian painter attends only to the invaria- 
“ ble, the great and general ideas which are fixed and 
* inherent in universal nature.” 

I wasgled into the subject of this letter by endea- 
vouring to fix the original cause of this conduct of the 
Italian masters. If it can be proved that by this choice 
they . selected the most beautiful part of the creation, 
it will shew how much their principles are founded on 
reason, and, at the same time, discover the origin of 
our ideas of beauty. 

I suppose it will be easily granted that no man can 
judge whether any animal be beautiful in its kind, or 
deformed, who has seen only one of that species ; this 
is as conclusive in regard to the human fifure ; so that 
if a man, born blind, was to recover his sight, and the, 
most beautiful woman was brought before him, he 
could not determine whether she was handsome or 
not ; nor ifthe most beautiful and most deformed were 
produced, could he any better determine to which he 
should give the preference, having seen only those 
two. Todistinguish beauty, then, impli¢s the havi 
seen many individuals of that species. If it is ask 
how is more skill acquired by the observation of great- 
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er numbers? I answer that, in consequence of having 
seen many, the power is acquired, even without seek- 
ing after it, of distinguishing between accidental blem- 
ishes and excrescences which are continually varying 
the surface of nature’s works, and the invariable gene- 
ral form which nature most frequently produces and 
always seems to intend in her productions. 

Thus amongst the blades of grass or leaves of the 
same tree, though. no two can be found exactly alike, 
yet the general form is invariable: a naturalist, before 
he chose one as a sample, would examine many, since 
if he took the first that occurred it might have, by ac- 
cident or otherwise, such a form as that it would scarce 
be known to belong to that species; he selects as the 
painter docs, the most beautiful, that is, the most ge? 
neral form of nature. 

Every species of the animal as well as thé veeta- 
ble creation may be said to have a fixed letermi- 
nate form towards which nature is continually inclin- 

like various lines terminating in the centre; or it 
may be compared to pendulums vibrating in different 
directions over one central point; and as they all cross 
the centre, though only one passes through any other 
point, so it will be found that perfect beauty is oftener 
produced by nature than deformity ; I do not mcan than 
deformity in general, but than any one kind of defor- 
mity. ‘Yo instance in a particular part of a feature ; the 
line that forins the ridge of the nose is beautiful when 
it is straight; this, then, is the central form, which is 
- Oftener found than either concave, convex, or any other 
irregular form that shall be proposed. As we are then 
more accustomed to beauty than deformity, we may 
conclude that to be the reason why we approve and 
admire it, as we approve and admire customs and fa- 
shions of dress for no other reason than that we are used 
tothem ; sothat though habit and castom cannot be said 
to be the cause of beauty, it is certainly the cause of 
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our liking it: and 1 have no doubt but that if wé were 
more used to deformity than beauty, deformity would 
then lose the idea now annexed to it, and take that of 
beauty; as if the whole world agree, that yes and no 
should change their meanings; yes would then deny, 
and zo would affirm. 

Whoever undertakes to proceed further in this ar- 
gument, and endeavours to fix a general criterion of 
beauty respecting different species, or to shew why one 
species is more beautiful than another, it will be re- 
quired from him first to prove that one species is re- 
ally more beautiful than another. ‘That we prefcr one 
to the other, and with very good reason, will be rea- 
dily granted ; but it does not follow from thence that 

we think ita more beautiful form ; for we have no cri- 
terion of form by which to determine our judgment. 
He who says a swan is more beautiful than a dove, 
means little more than that he has more pleasure in 
secing a swan than a dove, either from the stateliness 
of its motions or its being a more rare bird ; and he 
who gives the preference to the dove, does it from 
some association of ideas of innocence that hevalways 
annexes to the dove; but if he pretends to defend the 
preference he gives to one or the other by endeavour- 
ing to prove that this more beautiful form proceeds 
from a particular gradation of magnitude, undulation 
of a curve, or direction of a line, or whatever other 
conceit of his imagination he shall fix on, as a crite- 
rion of form, he will be continually contradicting him- 
self, and find at last that the great mother of nature 
will not be subjected to such narrow rules. Among 
the various reasons why we prefer one part of her 
works to another, the most general, I believe, is ha- 
bit and custom; custom makes, in a certain sense, 
white black, and black white ; it is custom alone de- 
termines our preference of the colour of the Europeans 
ta the Ethiopians, and they, for the same reason, pre- 
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fer their own colour to ours. I suppose no body will 
doubt, if one of their painters was to paint the goddess 
of beauty, but that he would represent her black, with 
thick lips, flat nose, and woolly hair; and it seems to 
me he would act very unnaturally if be did not: for by 
what criterion will any one dispute the propriety of 
his idea? We, indeed, say, that the form and colour 
of the European is preferable to that of the Ethiopian ; 
but I know of no other reason we have for it, but that 
we are more accustomed to it. It is absurd to say, 


“that beauty is possessed of attractive powers, which 


irresistibly seize the corresponding mind with love and 
admiration, since that argument is equally conchisive 
in favour of the white and the black philosopher. 

The black and white nations must, i respect o 
beauty, be considered as of different kinds, at least a 
different species of the same kind, from one of which 
tothe other, as I observed, no inference can be drawn. 

Novelty is said to be one of the causes of beauty: 
that novelty is a very sufficient reason why we should 
admire, is not denied; but because it is uncommon, 
is it therefore beautiful? The beauty that is produced 
by colour, as when we prefer one bird to another, tho’ 
of the same form, on account of its colour, has nothing 
to do with this argument, which reaches only to ferm. 


_ Thave here considered the word beauty as being pro- 


perly applied to form alone. There is a necessity of 
fixing this confined sense ; for there can be no argu- 
ment, if the sense of the word is extended to every 
thing that is approved. A rose may as well be said to 
be beautiful, because it has a fine smell, as a bird be- 
cause of its colour. When we apply the word beauty, 
we do not mean always by it a more beautiful form, but 
something valuable on account of its rarity, usefulness, 
colour, or any other property. A horse is said to be a 
beautiful animal; but had a horse as few good qualities * 
K 2. 
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as a tortoise, I do not imagine that he would be then 
esteemed beautiful. 

A fitness to the end proposed, is said to be another 
cause of beauty ; but supposing we were proper judges 
of what form is the most proper in an animal to con- 
stitute strength or swiftness, we always determine con- 
cerning its beauty, before we exert our understanding 
to judge of its fitness. 

From what has been said, it may be inferred, that 
the works of nature, if we compare one species with 
another, are all equally-beautiful ; and that preference 
is given from custom, or some association of ideas: 
and thct in creatures of the same species, beauty is 
the medium or centre of all its various forms. 
© To conclude, then, by way of corollary, if it has been 
proved, that the painter, by attending to the invariable 
and general ideas of nature, produces beauty, he must, 
by regarding minute particularities and accidental dis- 


criminations, deviate from the universal rule, and pol- 
ute his canvas with deformity. 
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No. LXXXIII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1759. 


To the Idler. 
Sir, 
I SUPPOSE you have forgotten that, many weeks 
I promised to send you an account of my compani- 
ons at the Wells. You would not deny me aplace among 
the most faithful votaries of idleness, if you knew how 
often I have recollected my engagement, and content- 
ed myself to delay the performance for some reason 
which I durst not examine, because I knew it to be 
false ; how often I have sat down to write and rejoiced 
af interruption ; and how often I have praised the dig- 
nity of resolution, determined at night to write in thé 
morning, and referred it in the morning to the quiet 
hours of night. 

Ihave at last begun what I have long wished at an 
end, and find it more easy than I expected to continue 
my narration. 

Our assembly could boast no such constellation of 
intellects as Clarendon’s band of associates. We had 
among us no Selden, Falkland, or Waller, but we had 
men not less important in their own eyes, though less 
distinguished by the public; and many a time have 
we lamented the partiality of mankind, and agreed that 
men of the deepest enquiry sometimes let their disco- 
veries die away in silence, that the most comprehen- 
sive observers have seldom opportunities ef imparting 
their remarks, and that modest merit passes in the 
erowd unknown and unheeded. 

One of the greatest men of the society was Sim 
Scruple, who lives in a continual equipoise of doubt, 
and is a constant enemy to confidence and dogmatism. 
Sim’s favourite topic of conversation is the narrow- 
ness of the human mind, the fallaciousness of our sen- 
aes, the prevalence of early prejudice, and the uncer- 
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tainty of appearances. Sim has many doubts about the 
nature of death, and is sometimes inelined to believe 
that sensation may survive motion, and that a dead 
man may feel though he cannot stir. He has some- 
times hinted that man might perhaps have been natu- 
rally a quadruped, and thinks it would be very proper 
that at the Foundling Hospital some children should 
be inclosed in an apartment in which the nurses should 
be obliged to walk half upon four and half upon two, 
that the younglings being bred wi_hout the prejudice 
of example, might have no other guide than nature, 
and might at last come forth into the world as genius 
should direct, erect or prone, on two legs or on four. 

The next in dignity of mien and fluency of talk, was 
Dick Wormwood, whose sole delight is to find every 
thing wrong. Dick never-enters a room but he shews 
that the door and the chimney are ill placed. He never 
walks into the fields but he finds ground plowed which 
is fitter for pasture. He is always an enemy to the 
present fashion. He holds that all the beauty and vir- 
tue of women will soon be destroyed by the use of tea. 
He triumphs, when he talks on the present system of 
education, and tells us with great vehemence, that we 
are learning words when we should learn things. He 
is of opinion that we suck in errors at the nurse’s 
breast, and thinks it extremely ridiculous that chil- 
dren should be taught to use the right hand rather 
than the left. 

Bob Sturdy considers it as a point of honour to say 
again what he has once said, and wonders how any 
man that has been known to alter his opinion, can look 
his neighbours in the face. Bob is the most formidable 
disputant of the whole company ; for without troubling 
himself to search gor reasons, he tires his antagonist 
with repeated affirmations. When Bob has been at- 
tacked for an hour with all the powers of eloquence 
and reason, and his position appears to all but himself 
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. 
utterly untenable, he always closes the debate with 
his first declaration, introduced by a stout preface of 
contemptuous civility. “ All this is very judicious ; you 
may talk, Sir, as you please ; but I will still say what 
I said at first.” Bob deals much in universals, which 
he has now obliged us to let pass without exceptions. 
He lives on an annuity, and holds that ¢here are as many 
thieves as traders; he is of loyalty unshaken, and al- 
ways maintains, that Ae that sees a Jacobite sees a rate 


Phil Gentle is an enemy to the rudeness of contra- 
diction and the turbulence of debate. Phil has no no- 
tions of his own, and therefore willingly catches from 
the last speaker such as he shall drop. This flexibility 
of ignorance is easily accommodated to any tenet; his 
only difficulty is, when the disputants grow zealous, 
how to be of two contrary opinions at once. If ne ap- 
peal is made to his judgment, he has the art of dis- 
tributing his attention and his smiles in such a manner 
that each thinks him of his own party; but if he is 
obliged to speak, he then observes, that the question is 
difficult ; that he never received so much pleasure 
from a debate before ; that neither of the controvert- 
ists could have found his match in any other com- 
pany; that Mr. Wormwood’s assertion is very welk 
supported, and yet there is great force in what Mr. 
Scruple advanced against it. By this indefinite decla- 
ration both are commonly satisfied ; for he has 
prevailed is in good humour, and he that has his 
ewn weakness is very glad to have escaped so well. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Rosin SpRITELY. 
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No. LXXXIV. SATURDAY, NOWEMBER 24, 1759. 


BIOGRAPHY is, of the various kinds of narrative 
writing, that which is most eagerly read, and most 
easily applied to the purposes of life. 

In Romances, when the wild field of possibility lies 
open to invention, the incidents may easily be made 
amore numerous, the vicissitudes more sudden, and 
the events more wonderful; but from the time of 
life when fancy begins to be over-ruled by reason and 
corrected by experience, the most artful tale raises 
little curiosity when it is known to be false; though 
it may perhaps, be sometimes read as a model ofa 
‘néat or elegant stile, not for the sake of knowing 
what it contains, but how it is written ; or those that 
are weary of themselves, may have recourse to it asa 
pleasing dream, of which, when they awake, they vo- 
luntarily dismiss the images from their minds. 

‘The examples and events of history press, indeed, 
upon the mind with the weight of truth; but whem 
they are reposited in the memory, they are oftener 
employed for shew than use, and rather diversify con- 
versation than regulate life. Few are engaged in 
such scenes as give them opportunities of growing 
-wiser by the downfal of Statesmen or the defeat of 
Generals. ‘The stratagems of war, and the intrigues 
of are read by far the greater part of mankind 
with same indifference as the adventures of fabled 
Heroes, or the revolutions of a Fairy Region. Be- 
tween falsehood and useless truth there is little diffe- 
rence. As gold which he cannot spend will make no 
man rich, so knowledge which he cannet apply will 
make no man wige. 

The mischievous consequences of vice and folly, 
of irregular desires and predominant passions, are 

. best discovered by those relations which are levelled 
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with the general surface of life, which tell not how 
any man became great, but how he was’ made happy; 
not how he lost the favour of his prince, but how he 
became discontented with himself. 

Those relations are therefore commonly of most 
yalue in which the writer tells his own’story. He that 
recounts the life of another, commonly dwells most 
upon conspicuous events, lessens the familiarity of 
his tale to increase its dignity, shews his favourite aty 
adistance decorated and magnified like the ancient 
actors in their tragic dress, and endeavours to hide 
théman that he may produce a hero. 

But if it be true which was said by a French prince, 
‘That no man was a hero to the servants of his 
chamber,’ it is equally true that every man is yet less 
ahero to himself. He that is most elevated above 
the crowd by the importance of his employments or 
the reputation of his genius, feels himself affected by 
fame or business but as they influence his domestic 
life. The high and low, as they have the same facul- 
ties and the same senses, have no less similitude in 
their pains and pleasures. The sensations are the 
same in all, though produced by very different occa- 
sions.. The prince feels the same pain when an in- 
vader seizes a province, as the farmer when a thief 
drives away his cow. Men thus equal in themselves 
will appear equal in honest and impartial biography ; 
and those whom fortune or nature place at th at- 
¢st distance may afford instruction to each oth 

The writer of his own life has at least the first qua- - 
lification of an historian, the knowledge of the truth; 
and though it may be plausibly objected that his 
temptations to disguise it are equal to his opportuni- 
ties of knowing it, yet I cannot but think that impar- 
tiality may be expected with equal confidence from 

"him that relates the passages of his own life, as from 
him that delivers the transactions of another. 
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Certainty of knowledge not only excludes mistake, 
but fortifies veracity. What we collect by conjec- 
ture,and by conjecture only can one man judge of ano- 
ther’s motives or sentiments, is easily modified by 
fancy or by desire; as objects imperfectly discerned, 
take forms from the hope or fear of the beholder. Bat 
that which is fully known cannot be falsified but with 
reluctance of understanding, and alarm of conscience: 
of understanding, the lover of truth; of conscience, 
the sentinel of virtue. 

He that writes the life of another is either his friend 
or his enemy, and wishes either to exalt his praise or 
aggravate his infamy ; many temptations to falsehood 
will occur in the disguise of passions, too specious to 
fear much resistance. Love of virtue will animate 
panegyric, and hatred of wickedness imbitter cen- 
sure. The zeal of gratitude, the ardour of patriot- 
ism, fondness for an opinion, or fidelity to a party, 
may easily overpower the vigilance of a mind habi- 
tually well disposed, and prevail over unassisted and 
unfriended veracity. 

But he that speaks of himself has no motive to 
falsehood or partiality except self-love, by which all 
have so often been betrayed, that all are on the watch 
against its artifices. He that writes an Apology for 
a single action, to confute an accusation. to recom- 
mend himself to favour, is indeed always to be sus- 
pected of favouring his own cause; but he that sits 
down calmly. and voluntarily to review his life for 
the admonition of posterity, or to amuse himself, and 
leaves this account unpublished, may be commonly 
presumed to tell truth, since falsehood cannot appease 
his own mind, and fame will not be heard beneath the 
tomb. 
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No. LXXXV. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1759. 


ONE of the peculiarities which distinguish the 
present age is the multiplication of books. Every day 
brings new advertisements of literary undertakings, 
and we are flattered with repeated promises of grow- 
ing wise on easier terms than our progenitors. 

How much either happiness or knowledge is ad- 
vanced by this multitude of authors, it is not very 
easy to decide. 

He that teaches us any thing which we knew not 
before, is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a master. 
He that conveys knowledge by more pleasing ways, 
may very properly be loved as a benefactor; and he 
that supplies life with innocent amusement, will be 
certainly caressed as a pleasing companion. 

But few of those who fill the world with books, have 
any pretensions to the hope either of pleasing or jn- 
structing. They have often no other task than to lay 
two books before them, out of which they compile a 
third, without any new materials of their own, and 
with very little application of judgment to those which 
former authors have supplied. 

That all compilations are useless I do not assert. 
Particles of science are often very widely scattered. 
Writers of extensive comprehension have incidenta] 
remarks upon topics very remote from the principal 
subject, which are often more valuable than forma] 
treatises, and which yet are not known because they 
are not promised in the title. He that collects those 
under proper heads is very laudably employed, for 
though he exerts no great abilities in the work, he fa. 
cilitates the progress of others, and by making that 
easy of attainment which is already written, may give 
somt mind more vigorous or more adventurous than 
his own leisure, for new thoughts and original de- 
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But the collections poured lately from the press have 
been seldom made at any great expence of time or 
inquiry, and therefore only serve to distract choice 
without supplying any real want. 

It is observed that a corrujit society has many laws; | 
know not whether it is not equally true, that a igno- 
rant age has many books. When the treasures of an- 
cient knowledge lie unexamined, and original authors 
are neglected and forgotten, compilers and plagiaries 
are encouraged, who give us again what we had be- 
fore, and grow great by setting before us what our own 
sloth had hidden from our view. 

Yet are not even these writers to be indiscriminate- 
ly censured and rejected. Truth like beauty varies 
its fashions, and is best recommended by different 
dresses to different minds; and he that recalls the at- 
tention of mankind to any part of learning which time 
has left behind it, may be truly said to advance the, 
literature of his own age. As the manners of nations 
vary, new topics of persuasion become necessary, and 
new combinations of imagery are produced; and he 
that can accommodate himself to the reigning taste, 
may always have readers who perhaps would not have 
looked upon better performances. 

To exact of every man who writes, that he should 
say something new, would be to reduce authors toa 
small number; to oblige the most fertile genius to say 
only what is new, would be to contract his volumes 
to afew pages. Yet surely there ohght to be some 
bounds to repetition; libraries ought no more to be 
heaped for ever with the same thoughts differently ex- 
pressed, than with the same books differently deco- 
rated. 

The good or evil which these secondary writers pro- 
duce is seldom of any leng duration. As they owe 
their existence to change of fashion, they commonly 
disappear when a new fashion becomes prevalent. The 
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authors that in any nation last from age to age are ve- 
ty few, because there are very few that have any o- 
ther claim to notice than that they catch hold on pre- 
sent curiosity, and gratify some accidental desire, or 
produce some temporary conveniency. 

But however the writers of the day may despair of 
future fame, they ought at least to forbear any present 
mischief. Though they cannot arrive at eminent 
heights of excellence, they might keep themselves 
harmless. They might take care to inform themselves 
before they attempt to inform others, and exert the 
little influence which they have for honest purposes. 

But such is the present state of our literature, that 
the ancient sage, who thought a great book a great evil, 
would now think the multitude of books a multitude 
of evils. He would consider a bulky writer who en- 
grossed a year, and a swarm of pamphlieteers who 
stole each an hour, as equal wasters of human life, 
and would make ne other difference between them, 
than between a beast of prey, and a flight of locusts. 
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No. LXXXVI. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 17539. 


TO THE IDLER. 


Sir, 

I AM a young lady newly married to a young gen- 
tleman. Our fortune is large, our minds are vacant, 
our dispositions gay, our acquaintance numerous, and 
our relations splendid. We considered that marriage, 
like life, has its youth, that the first year is the year 
of gaiety and revel, and resolved to see the shews and 
feel the joys of London before the increase of our fa- 
mily should confine us to domestic cares and domes- 
tic pleasures. 

Little time was spent in preparation ; the coach 
was harnessed, and a few days brought us to London, 
and we alighted at a lodging provided for us by Miss 
Biddy Trifle, a maiden niece of my husband’s father, 
where we found apartments on a second floor, which 
my cousin told us-would serve us till we could please 
ourselves with a more commod.ous and elegant habi- 
tation, and which she had taken ata very high price, 
because it was not worth the while to make a hard 
bargain for so short a time. 

Here I intended to lie concealed till my new - cloaths 
were made, and my new lodging hired; but Miss 
Trifle had so industriously given notice of our arrival 
to all her acquaintance, that I had the mortification 
next day of seeing the door thronged with painted 
coaches and chairs with coronets, and was obliged 
to receive all my husband’s relations on a second 
floor. 

Inconveniences are often balanced by some advan- 
tage : thé elevation of my apartments furnished a sub- 
ject for conversation, which, without some such help, 
we should have been in danger of wanting. Lady State- 
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ly told us how many years had passed since she climb- 

ed so many steps. Miss Airy ran to the window, and 

thought it charming to see the walkers so little in the 

street; and Miss Gentle went to try the same expe- 

riment, and screamed to find herself so far above the 
and. 

They all knew that we intended to remove, and 
therefore all gave me advice ahout a proper choices 
One street was recommended for the purity of its air, 
another for its freedom from noise, another for its 
nearness to the Park, another because there was bat 
a step from it to all places of diversion, and another, 
because its inhabitants enjoyed at once the town and 
country. 

I had civility enough to hear every recommendation 
with a look of curiosity while it was made, an - 
quiescence when it was concluded, but in m 
felt no other desire than to be free from the disgrace 
of asecond floor, and cared little where I should fix, 
if the apartments were spacious and splendid. 

Next day a chariot was hired, and Miss Trifle was 
dispatched to find a lodging. She returned in the af- 
ternoon, with an account of a charming place, to 
which my husband went in the morning te make the 
contract. Being young and unexperienced, he took 
with him his friend Nd Quick, a gentleman of great 
skill in rooms and furniture, who sees, at a single 
glance, whatever there is to be commended or cen- 
sured. Mr. Quick, at the first view of the house, de- 
clared that it could not be inhabited, for the sun in the 
afternoon shone with full glare on the windows of the 
dining-room. 

Miss Trifle went out again, and soon discovered an- 
other lodging, which Mr. Quick went to survey, and. 
found, that whenever the wind should blow from the 
east, all the smoke of the city would be driven upon 
n 
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A magnificent set of rooms was then found. in one 
of the streets near Westminster-Bridge, which Miss 
Trifle preferred to any which she had yet seen; but 
Mr. Quick having mused upon it for a time, conclud- 
ed that it would be too much exposed in the morning 
to the fogs that rise from the river. 

Thus Mr. Quick proceeded to give -1s every day 
new testimonies of his taste and circumspection; 
sometimes the street was too narrow for a double 
range of coaches; sometimes it was an obscure place, 
not inhabited by persons of quality. Some places were 
dirty, and some crouded ; in some houses the furni- 
ture was ill-suited, and in others the stairs were too 
narrow. He had such fertility of objections that Miss 
Trifle was at last tired, and desisted from all attempts 
for our accommodation. 

mean time I have still continued to see my 
company on a second floor, and am asked twenty times 
a day when I am to leave those odious lodgings, in 
which I live tumultuously without pleasure, and ex- 
pensively without honour. My husband thinks so 
highly of Mr. Quick, that he cannot be persuaded to 
remove without his approbation, and Mr. Quick thinks 
his reputation raised by the multiplication of difficul- 
thes. 

In this distress to whom can I have recourse? I 
find my temper vitiated by daily disappointment, 
by the sight of pleasures which I cannot partake, and 
the possession of riches which I cannot enjoy. Dear 
Mr. Idler, inform my husband that he is trifling away, 
in superfluous vexation, the few months which custom 
has appropriated to delight; that matrimonial quar- 
rels are not easily reconciled between those that have 
no children ; that wherever we settle he must always 
find some inconvenience; but nothing is so much to 
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be avoided as a perpetual state of enquiry and sus- 
pense. 
I an, Sir, 
Your humble servant. 
Peccy HEARTLESS. 


No. LXXXVII. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1759. 


OF what we know not we can only judge by what 
we know. Every novelty appears more wonderful as 
it is more remote from any thing with which experi- 
ence or testimony have hitherto acquainted us, and if 
it passes further beyond the notions that we have been 
accustomed to form, it becomes at last incredible. 

We seldom consider that human knowledge is very 
narrow, thatenational manners are formed by chance, 
that uncomfffon conjunctures of causes produce rare 
effects, or that what is impossible at one time or place 
may yet happen in another. It is always easier to deny 
than to enquire. ‘To refuse credit confers for a mo- 
ment an appearance of superiority, which every little 
mind is tempted to assume when it may be gained so 
cheaply as by withdrawing attention from evidence, 
and declining the fatigue of comparing probabilities. 
the most pertinacious and vehement demonstrator 
may be wearied in time by continual negation; and 
incredulity, which an old poet, in his address to Ra- 
leigh, calls the wit of fools, obtunds the argument which 
it cannot answer, as woolsacks deaden arrows though 
they cannot repel them. 

Many relations of travellers have been slighted as 
fabulous, till more frequent voyages have confirmed 
their veracity; and it may reasonably be imagined, 
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that many ancient historians are unjustly suspected of 
falsehood, because our own times afford nothing that 
resembles what they tell. 

Had only the writers of antiquity informed us that 
there was once a nation in which the wife lay down 
upon the burning pile only to mix her ashes with 
those of her husband, we should have thought it a tale 
to be told with that of Endymion’s commerce with the 
moon. Had only a single traveller related that many 
nations of the earth were black, we should have thought 
the accounts of Negroes and of the Phenix equally 
credible. But of black men the numbers are too great 
who are now repining under English cruelty, and the 
custom of voluntary cremation is not yet lost among 
the ladies of India. 

Few narratives will either to men or women appear 
more incredible than the histories of the Amazons ;-of 
female nations of whose constitutien it was the essen- 
tial and fundamental law, to exclude men from all par- 
ticipation either of public affairs or domestic business; 
where female armies marched under female captains, 
female farmers gathered the harvest, female partners 
danced together, and female wits diverted one ano- 
ther. 

Yet several ages of antiquity have transmitted ac- 
counts of the Amazons of Caucasus; and of the Ama- 
zons of America, who have given their name to the 
greatest river m the world. Condamine lately found’ 
such memorials as can be expected among erratic and 
unlettered nations, where events are recorded only by 
tradition, and new swarms settling in the country from 
time to time, confuse and efface all traces of former 
times. 

To die with husbands or to live without them, are 
the two extremes which the prudence and moderation 
of European ladies have, in all ages, equally declined; 
they have never been allured to death by the kindness 
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or civility of the politest nations, nor has the rough- 
ness and brutality of more savage countries ever pro- 
voked them to doom their male associates to irrevo- 
cable banishment. The Bohemian matrons are said to 
have made one short struggle for superiority, but in- 
stead of banishing the men, they contented themselves 
with condemning them to servile offices; and their 
constitution thus left imperfect, was quickly over- 
thrown. 

There is, I think, no class of English women from 
whom we are in any danger of Amazonian usurpati- 
on. The old maids seem nearest to independence, 
and most likely to be animated by revenge against 
masculine authority ; they often speak of men with 
acrimonious vehemence, but it is seldom found that 
they have any settled hatred against them, and it is 

et more rarely observed that they have any kindness 
each other. They will not easily combine in any 
plot; and if they should ever agree to retire and for- 
tify themselves in castles or in mountains, the centi- 
nel will betray the passes in spite, and the garrison 
will capitulate upon easy terms, if the besiegers have 
handsome sword-knots, and are well supplied with 
fringe and lace. 

The Gamesters, if they were united, would make a 
formidable body ; and since they consider men only 
as beings that are to lose their money, they might 
live together without any wish for the officiousness of 
gallantry, or the delights of diversified conversation. 
But as nothing would hold them together but the 
hope of pjundering one another, their government 
would fail from the defect of its principles, the men 
would need only to neglect them, and they would pe- 
trish in a few weeks by a civil war. 

I do not mean to censure the ladies of England as 

ive in knowledge or in spirit, when I suppose 
them unlikely to revive the military honours of their 
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sex. Thecharacter of the ancient Amazons was ra- 
ther terrible than lovely ; the hand could not be very 
delicate that was only employed in drawing the bow 
and brandishing the battle-axe ; their power was main- 
tained by cruelty, their courage was deformed by fe- 
rocity, and their example only shews that -men and 
women live best together. 


No. LXXXVIII. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1759. 


WHEN the philosophers of the last age were 
first congregated into the Royal Society, great expec- 
tations were raised of the sudden progress of useful 
arts; the time was supposed to be near when engines 
should turn by a perpetual motion, and health be se- 
cured by the universal medicine; when learning 
should be facilitated by a real character, and com- 
merce extended by ships which could reach their ports 
in defiance of the tempest. 

But improvement is naturally slow. The society 
met and parted without any visible diminution of the 
miseries of life. The gout and stone were still pain- 
ful, the ground that was not ploughed brought no 
harvest, and neither oranges nor grapes would grow 
upon the Hawthorn. At last, those who were disap- 
pointed began to be angry ; those likewise who hated 
mnovation were glad to gain an opportunity of ridi- 
euling men who had depreciated, perhaps with too 
much arrogance, the knowing of antiquity. And it 
appears from some of their earliest apologies, that the 
philosophers felt with great sensibility the unwelcome 
importunities of those who were daily asking, “ What 
have ye done ?” 
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The truth is, that little had been done compared 
with what fame had been suffered to promise ; and 
the question could only be answered by general apo- 
logies and by new hopes, which, when they were frus- 
trated, gave a new occasion to the same vexatious en- 


uiry. 

' This fatal question has disturbed the quiet of many 
other minds. He that in the latter part of his life too 
strictly enquires what he has done, can very seldom 
receive from his own heart such an account as will 
give him satisfaction. 

We do not indeed so often disappoint others asour- 
selves. We do not only think more highly than others 
of our own abilities, but allow ourselves to form hopes 
which we never communicate, and please our thoughts 
with employments which none ever will allot us, and 
with elevations to which we are never expected to 
rise; and when our days and years have passed away 
in common business or common amusements, and we 
find at last that we have suffered our purposes: to 
sleep till the time of action is past, we are reproached 
only by our own reflections ; neither our friends nor 
our enemies wonder that we live and die like the rest 
of mankind ; that we live without notice and die with- 
out memorial ; they know not what task we had pro- 
posed, and therefore cannot discern whether it is fi- 
nished. 

He that compares what he has done with what he 
has left undone, will feel the effect which must always 
follow the comparison of imagination with reality ; he 
will look with contempt on his own unimportance, 
and wonder to what purpose he came into the world; 
he will repine that he shall leave behind him no evi- 
dence of his having been, that he has added nothing 
to the system of life, but has glided from youth to 
age among the crowd, without any effort for distinc- 
ton. 
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Man is seldom willing to let fall the opinion of his 
own dignity, or to believe that he does little only be- 
cause every individual is a very little being. He is 
better content to want diligence than power, and 
sooner confesses the depravity of his will than the im- 
becility of his nature. 

From this mistaken notion of human greatness it 
proceeds, that many who pretend to have made great 
advances in wisdom so loudly declare that they des- 
pise themselves. If I had ever found any of the self- 
contemners much irritated or pained by the consci- 
ousness of their meanness, I should have given them 
consolation by observing, that alittle more than no- 
thing is as much as can be expected from a being 
who with respect to the multitudes about him is him- 
self little more than nothing. Every man is obliged 
by the supreme master of the universe to improve all 
the opportunities of good which are afforded him, 
and to keep in continual activity such abilities as are 
bestowed upon him. But he has no reason to repine, 
though his abilities are small and his opportunities 
few. He that has improved the virtue or advanced the 
happiness of one fellow-creature, he that has ascer- 
tained a single moral proposition, or added one useful 
experiment to natural knowledge, may be contented 
with his own performance, and, with respect to mor- 
tals like himself, may demand, like Augustus, to be 
dismissed at his departure with applause. 
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No. LXXX1X. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1759. 
"Aviygs x amines Epict. 


HOW evilcame into the world; for what reason 
it is that life is overspread with such boundless varie- 
ties of misery; why the only thinking being of this 
globe is doomed to think merely to be wretched, and 
to pass his time from youth to age in fearing or in 
suffering calamities, is a question which philosophers 
have long asked, and which philosophy could never 
answer. 

Religion informs us that misery and sin were pro- 
duced.together. The depravation of human will was 
followed by a disorder of the harmony of nature; and 
by that providence which often places antidotes in the 
neighbourhood of poisons, vice was checked by mise- 
ry, lest it should swell to universal and unlimited do- 
minion. 

A state of innocence and happiness is so remote 
from all that we have ever seen, that though we can 
easily conceive it possible, and may therefore hope to 
attain it, yet our speculations upon it must be gene- 
ral and confused. We can discover that where there 
is universal innocence, there will probably be univer- 
sal’ happiness; for why should afflictions be per- 
mitted to infest beings who are not in danger of 
corruption from blessings, aud where there is no use 
of terror nor ¢ause of punishment? But in a world 
like ours, where our senses assault us, and our hearts 
betray us, we should pass on from crime to crime, 
heedless and remorseless, if misery did not stand in 
our way, and our own pains admonish us of our 

Ve 
_ Almost all the moral good which is left among us, 
isthe apparent effect of physical evil. 
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Goodness is divided by divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness. Let it be examined 
how each of these duties would be practised if there 
were no physical evil to enforce it. 

Sobriety or temperance, is nothing but the forbear- 
ance of pleasure; and if pleasure was not followed by 
pain, who would forbear it? We see every hour those 
in whom the desire of present indulgence overpowers 
all sense of past and all foresight of future misery. 
In a remission of the gout the drunkard returns to 
his wine, and the glutton to his feast ; and if neither 
disease nor poverty were felt or dreaded, every one. 
would sink down in idle sensuality, without any care 
of others, or of himself. To eat and drink and lie down 
to sleep, would be the whole business of mankind. 

Righteousness or the system of social duty, may be 
subdivided into justice and charity. Of justice one of 
the heathen sages has shewn, with great acuteness, 
that it was impressed upon mankind only by the in- 
conveniences which injustice had produced. “ In the 
“ first ages,” says he, “ men acted without any rule 
“ but the impulse of desire, they practised injustice 
“ upon others, and suffered it from others in their 
“ turn; but in time it was discovered, that the pain 
« of suffering wrong was greater than the pleasure 
“ of doing it; and mankind by a general compact, 
« submitted to the restraint of laws, and resigned the 
« pleasure to escape the pain.” 

Of charity it is superfluous to observe, that it could 
have no place if there were no want; for of a virtue 
which could not be practised, the omission could not 
be culpable. Evil is not only the occasioual but the 
efficient cause of charity; we are incited to the relief 
of misery by the consciousness that we have the same 
nature with the sufferer, that we are in danger of the 
same distresses, and may sometime implore the same 
assistance. 
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Godliness, or piety, is elevation of the mind towards 
the supreme being, and extension of the thoughts to 
another life. The other life is future, and the supreme 
being is invisible. None would have recourse to an 
invisible power, but that all other objects had eluded 
their hopes. None would fix their attention upon the 
the future, but that they are discontented with the 
present. If the senses were feasted with perpetual 
pleasure, they would always keep the mind in subjec- 


tion. Reason has no authority over us, but by its power 


to warn us against evil. 

In childhood, while our minds are yet unoccupied. 
religion is impressed upon them, and the first years of 
almost all who have been well educated are passed in 
aregular discharge of the duties of piety. But as we 
advance forward into the crowds of life, innumerable 
delights solicit our inclinations, and ianumerable cares 
distract our attention ; the time of youth is passed in 
noisy frolics; manhood is led on from hope to hope, 
and from project to project; the dissoluteness of plea- 
sure, the inebriation of success, the ardour of expecta- 
tion, and the vehemence of competition, chain down 
the mind alike to the present scene, nor is it remem- 
bered how soon this mist of trifles must be scattered, 
and the bubbles that float upon the rivulet of life be 
lost for ever in the gulph of eternity. To this con- 
sideration scarce any man is awakened but by some 
pressing and resistless evil. The death of those from 
whom he derived his pleasures, or to whom he des- 
tined his possessions, some disease which shews him 
the vanity of all external acquisitions, or the gloom of 
age, which intercepts his prospects of long enjoy- 
ment, forces him to fix his hopes upon another state ; 
and when he has contended with the tempests of life 
till his strength fails him, he flies at last to the shelter 
of religion. 
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That misery does not make all virtuous, experience 
too certainly informs us ; but it is no less certain that 
of what virtue there is, misery produces far the great- 
er part. Physical evil may be therefore endured with 
patience, since it is the cause of moral good ; and pa- 
tience itself is one virtue by which we are prepared for 
that state in which evil shall be no more. 


Mo. XC. SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1760. 


IT is acomplaint which has been made from time 
to time, and which seems to have lately become more 
frequent, that English oratory, however forcible in ar- 
gument, or elegant in expression, is deficient and in- 
efficacious, because our speakers want the grace and 
energy of action. 

Among the numerous projectors who are desirous 
to refine our manners, and improve our faculties, some 
are willing to supply the deficiency of our speakers. 
We have had more than one exhortation to study the 
neglected art of moving the passions, and have been 
. encouraged to believe that our tongues, however fee- 
ble in themselves, may, by the help of our hands and 
legs, obtain an uncontroulable dominion over the most 
stubborn audience, animate the insensible, engage the 
careless, force tears from the obdurate, and money 
from the avaricious. 

If by sleight of hand, or nimbleness of foot, all these 
wonders can be performed, he that shall neglect to at- 
tain the free use of his limbs may be justly censured 
as criminally lazy. .But I am afraid that no specimen 
of such effects will easily be shewn. If I could once 
find a speaker in Change-alley raising the price of 
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stocks by the power of persuasive gestures, I should 
very zealously recommend the study of his art; but 
having never seen any action by which language was 
much assisted, I have been hitherto inclined to doubt 
whether my countrymen are not blamed too hastily 
for their calm and motionless utterance. 

Foreigners of many nations accompany their speech 
with action-; but why should their example have more 
influence upon us than ours upon them ? Customs are 
not to be changed but for better. Let those who are 
desirous to reform us shew the benefits of the change 
proposed. When the Frenchman waves his hands 
and writhes his body in recounting the revolutions of 
a game at cards, or the Neapolitan, who tells the hour 
of the day, shews upon his fingers the number which 
he mentions, I do not perceive that their manual ex- 
ercise is of much use, or that they leave any image 
more deeply impressed by their bustle and vehemence 
of communication. 

Upon the English stage there is no want of action; 
but the difficulty of making it at once various and 
proper, and its perpetual tendency to become ridicu- 
lous, notwithstanding all the advantages which art and 
show, and custom and prejudice can give it, may 
prove how little it can be admitted into any other 
place, where it can have no recommendation but from 
truth and nature. 

The use of English oratory is only at the Bar, in 
the Parliament, and in the Church. Neither the judg- 
es of our laws nor the representatives of our people 
would be much affected by laboured gesticulation, or 
believe any man the more because he rolled his eyes, 
or puffed his cheeks, or spread abroad his arms, or 
stamped the ground, or thumped his breast, or turned 
his eyes sometimes to the cieling and sometimes to 

‘the foor. Upon men intent only upon truth, the arm 
ef an orator has little power ; a credible testimony, or 
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a cogent argument, will overcome all the art of mo- 
dulation, and all the violence of contortion. 

It is well known that in the city which may be call- 
ed the parent of oratory, all the arts of mechanical 
persuasion were banished from the court of supreme 
judicature. The judges of the Areopagus considered 
action and vociferation as a foolish appeal to the ex- 
ternal senses, and unworthy to be practised before 
those who had no desire of idle amusement, and whose 
only pleasure was to discover right. 

Whether action may not be yet of use in churches, 
where the preacher addresses a mingled audience, 
may deserve enquiry. It is certain that the senses are 
more powerful as the reason is weaker; and that he 
whose ears convey little to his mind, may sometimes 
listen with his eyes till truth may gradually take pos- 
session of his heart. If there be any use of gesticu- 
lation, it must be applied to the ignorant and rude, 
who will be more affected by vehemence than delight- 
ed by propriety. In the pulpit little action can be pro- 
per, for action can illustrate nothing but that to which 
it may be referred by nature or by custom. He that 
imitates by his hand a motion which he describes, ex- 
plains it by natural similitude ; he that lays his hand 
on his breast, when he expresses pity, enforces his 
words by a customary illusion. But Theology has few 
topics to which action can be appropriated ; that action 
which is vague and indeterminate will at last settle into 
habit, and habitual peculiarities are quickly ridiculous. 

It is perhaps the character of the English to despise 
trifles ; and that art may surely be accounted a trifle 
which is at once useless and ostentatious, which can 
seldom be practised with propriety, and which as the 
mind is more cultivated, is less powerful. Yet as all 
innocent means are to be used for the propagation of 
truth, I would not deter those who are employed in 
preaching to common congregations from any prac- 
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tice which they may find persuasive ; for, compared 
with the conversion of sinners, propriety and elegance 
are less than nothing. 


No. XCI. SATURDAY, JANUARY BL, 1760. 


IT is common to overlook what is near by keeping 
the eye fixed upon something remote. In the same 
manner present opportunities are neglected, and at- 
tainable good is slighted, by minds busied in extensive 
ranges, and intent upon future advantages. Life, how- 
ever short, is made still shorter by waste of time, and 
its progress towards happiness, though naturally slow, 
is yet retarded by unnecessary labour. 

The difficulty of obtaining knowledge is universally 
confessed. To fix deeply in the mind the principles 
of science, to settle their limitations, and deduce the 
long succession of their consequences ; to comprehend 
the whole compass of complicated systems, with all 
the arguments, objections, and solutions, and to re- 
posite in the intellectual treasury the numberless facts, 
experiments, apophthegms, and positions, which must 
stand single in the memory, and of which none has 
any perceptible connection with the rest, is a task 
which, though undertaken with ardour and pursued 
with diligence, must at last be left unfinished by the 
frailty of our nature. 

To make the way to learning either less short or 
less smooth is certainly absurd; yet this is the apparent 
effect of the prejudice which seems to prevail among 
us in favour of foreign authors, and of the contempt of 
our native literature, which this excursive curiosity 
must necessarily produce. Every man is more speedily 
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instructed by his own language, than by any other; 
before we search the rest of the world for teachers, 
let us try whether we may not spare our trouble by 
finding them at home. 

The riches of the English language are much great- 
er than they are commonly supposed. Many useful 
and valuable books lie buried in shops and libraries, 
unknown and unexamined, unless some lucky com- 
piler opens them by chance, and finds an easy spoil 
of wit and learning. I am far from intending to insi- 
nhuate, that other languages are not necessary to him 
who aspires to eminence, and whose whole life is de- 
voted to study; but to him whoreads only for amuse- 
ment, or whose purpose is not to deck himself with 
the honours of literature, but to be qualified for domes- 
tic usefulness, and sit down content with subordinate 
reputation, we have authors sufficient to fill up all the 
vacancies of his time, and gratify most of his wishes 
for information. 

Of our poets I need say little, because they are per+ 
haps the only authors to whom their country has done 
justice. We consider the whole succession, from 
Spenser to Pope, as superior to any names which the 
continent can boast ; and therefore the poet of other 
nations, however familiarly they may be sometimes 
mentioned, are very little read except by those who 
design to borrow their beauties. 

There is, I think, not one of the liberal arts which 
may not be competently learned in the English lan- 
guage. He that searches after mathematical know- 
ledge may busy himself among his own countrymen, 
and will find one or other able to instruct him in every 
part of those abstruse sciences. He that is delighted 
with experiments, and wishes to know the nature of 
bodies from certain and visible effects, is happily plac- 
ed where the mechanical philosophy was first esta- 
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blished by a public institution, and from which it was 
spread to all other countries. 

The more airy and elegant study of philology and 
criticism have little need of any foreign help. Though 
our language, not being very analogical, gives few op- 
portunities for grammatical researches, yet we have 
not wanted authors who have considered the princi- 
ples of speech ; and with critical writings we abound 
sufficiently to enable pedantry to impose rules which 
can seldom be observed, and vanity to talk of books 
which are seldom read. 

But our own language has, from the reformation to 
the present time, been chiefly dignified and adorned 
by the works of our divines, who, considered as com- 
mentators, controvertists, or preachers, have undoubt- 
edly left all other nations far behind them. No vulgar 
language can boast such treasures of theological know- 
ledge, or such multitudes of authors at once learned, 
elegant and pious. Other countries and other com- 
munions have authors perhaps equal in abilities and 
diligence to ours; but if we unite number with ex- 
cellence,there is certainly no nation which must not al- 
low us to be superior. Of morality little is necessary 
to be said, because it is comprehended in practical di- 
vinity, and is perhaps better taught in English sermons 
than in any other books ancient or modern. Nor shall 
I dwell on our excellence in metaphysical speculations, 
because he that reads the works of our divines will 
easily discover how far human subtilty has been able 
to penetrate. 

Political knowledge is. forced upon us by the form 
of our constitution, and all the mysteries of govern- 
ment are discovered in the attack or defence of every 
minister. The original law of society, the rights of 
subjects, and the prerogatives of kings have been con- 
sidered with the utmost nicety, sometimes profound] y 
vestigated, and sometimes familiarly explained. 
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Thus copiously instructive is the English language, 
and thus needless is all recourse to foreign writers. 
Let us not therefore make our neighbours proud by 
soliciting help which we do not want, nor discourage 
our own industry by difficulties which we need not 
suffer. 


No. XCII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1766. 


, WHATEVER is useful or honourable will be de- 
sired by many who never can obtain it, and that which 
cannot be obtained when it is desired, artifice or folly 
will be diligent to counterfeit. Those to whom fortune 
has denied gold and diamonds, decorate themselves 


with stones and metals which have something of the 
show but little of the value; and every moral excel- 
lence or intellectual faculty has some vice or folly 
which imitates its appearance. 

Every man wishes to be wise, and they who cannot 
be wise are almost always cunning. The less is the 
real discernment of those whom business or conversa- 
tion brings together, the more illusions are practised, 
Nor is caution ever so necessary as with associates or 
opponents of feeble minds. 

Cunning differs from wisdom as twilight from open 
day. He that walks in the sunshine goes boldly for- 
ward by the nearest way ; he sees that where the path 
is streight and even he may proceed in security, and 
where it is rough and crooked he easily complies with 
the turns and avoids the obstructions. But the travel- 
ler in the dusk fears more as he sees less; he knows 
there may be danger, and therefore suspects that he 
is never safe, tries every step before he fixes his foot, 
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and shrinks at every noise lest violence should ap- 
proach him. Wisdom comprehends at once the end 
and the means, estimates easiness or difficulty, and is 
cautious or confident in due proportion. Cunning dis- 
covers little at a time, and has no other means of cer- 
. tainty than multiplication of stratagems, and superflu- 
ity of suspicion. The man of cunning always consi- 
ders that he can never be too safe, and therefore always 
keeps himself enveloped in a mist, impenetrable, as 
he hopes, to the eye of rivalry or curiosity. 

Upon this principle, Tom Double has formed a habit 
of eluding the most harmless question. What he has 
no inclination to answer, he pretends sometimes not to 
hear, and endeavours to divert the enquirers attention 
by some other subject; but if he be pressed hard by 
repeated interrogation, he always evades a direct re- 
ply. Ask him whom he likes best on the stage? he is 
ready to tel] that there are several excellent perform- 
ers. Enquire when he was last at the coffee-house, he 
replies, that the weather has been bad lately. Desire 
him to tell the age of any of his acquaintance, he im- 
mediately mentions another who is older or younger. 

Will Puzzle values himselfupon alongreach. He 
foresees every thing before it will happen, though he 
never relates his prognostications till the event is past. 
Nothing has come to pass for these twenty years of 
which Mr. Puzzle had not given broad hints, and told 
at least that it was not proper to tell. Of those predic- 
tions, which every conclusion will equally verify, he 
always claims the credit, and wonders that his friends 
did not understand them. He supposes very truly that 
much may be known which he knows not, and there- 
fore pretends to know much of which he and all man- 
kind are equally ignorant. I desired-his opinion yes- 
terday of the German war, and was told that if the 
Prussians were well supported, something great may 
be expected ; but that they have very powerful ene- 
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mies to encounter, that the Austrian general has long 
experience, and the Russians are hardy and resolute ; 
but that no human power is invincible. I then drew 
the conversation to our own affairs, and invited them 
to balance the probabilities of war and peace ; he told 
me that war requires courage and negociation judg- 
ment, and that the time will come when it will be 
seen whether our skill in treaty is equal to our brave- 
ry in battle. ‘To this general prattle he will appeal 
hereafter, and will demand to have his foresight ap- 
plauded, whoever shall at last be conquered or victo- 
rious. 

With Ned Smuggle all is a secret. He believes 
himself watched by observation and malignity on every 
side, and rejoices in the dexterity by which he has es- 
caped snares that never were laid. Ned holds that a 
man is never deceived if he never trusts, and there- 
fore will not tell the name of his taylor or his hatter; 
he rides out every morning for the air, and pleases 
himself with thinking that nobody knows where he 
has been ; when he dines with a friend he never goes 
to his house the nearest way, but walks up a bye- 
street to perplex the scent. When he has a coach call- 
‘ed, he never tells him at the door the true place to 
which he is going, but stops him in the way that he 
may give him directions where nobody can hear him. 
The price of what he buys or sells is always conceal- 
ed. He often takes lodgings in the country by a 
wrong name, and thinks that the world is wondering 
where he can be hid. All these transactions he regis- 
ters in a book, which, he says, will some time or o- 
ther amaze posterity. 

It is remarked by Bacon, that many men try to 
procure reputation only by objections, of which, if they 
are once admitted, the nullity never appears, because 
the design is laid aside. “ This false feint of wisdom,” 
says he, “ is the ruin of business.” The whole power 
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of cunning is privative ; to say nothing, and to do no- 
thing, is the utmost of its reach. Yet men thus nar- 
row by nature, and mean by art, are sometimes able 
to rise by the miscarriages of bravery and the open- 
ness of integrity ; and by watching failures and snatch- 
ing opportunities, obtain advantages which belong 
properly to higher characters. 


No. XCIII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1760. 


SAM SOFTLY was bred a Sugar-baker : but 
succeeding to a considerable estate on the death of 
his eldest brother, he retired early from business, mar- 
ried a fortune, and settled in a country house near 
Kentish-town. Sam, who formerly was a sportsman, 
andin his apprenticeship, used to frequent Barnet 
races, keeps a high chaise, with a brace of seasoned 
geldings. During the summer months, the principal 
passion and employment of Sam’s life is to visit, in 
this vehicle, the most eminent seats of the nobility 
and gentry in different parts of the kingdom, with his 
wife and some select friends. By these periodical ex- 
cursions Sam gratifies many important purposes. He 
assists the several pregnancies of his wife ; he shews 
his chaise to the best advantage ; he indulges his in+ 
satiable curiosity for finery, which since he bas turn- 
ed gentleman, has grown upon him to an extraordi- 
nary degree ; he discovers taste and spirit ; and, what 
is above all, he finds frequent opportunities of dis+ 
playing to the party, at every house he sees, his know 
ledge of family connections. At first, Sam was con- 
tented with driving a friend between London and his 
~ Here he prided himself in pointing out the 
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boxes of the citizens on each side of the road, with an 
accurate detail of their respective failures or successes 
in trade; and harangued on the several equipages 
that were accidentally passing. Here, too, the seats, 
interspersed on the surrounding hills, afforded ample 
matter for Sam’s curious discoveries. For one, he 
told his companion, a rich Jew had offered money ; 
and that a retired widow was courted at another, by 
an eminent dry-salter. At the same time he discussed 
the utility and enumerated the expences of the Isling- 
ton turnpike. But Sam’s ambition is at present raised 
to nobler undertakings. 

When the happy hour of the annual expedition ar- 
rives, the seat of the chaise is furnished with Ogilby’s 
Book of Roads, and a choice quantity of cold tongues. 
The most alarming disaster which can happen to our 
hero, who thinks he throws a whip admirably well, is 
to be overtaken ina road which affords no quarter for 
wheels. Indeed few men possess more skill or dis- 
cernment for concerting and corducting a party of 
pleasure. When a seat is to be surveyed, he hasa 
peculiar talent at selecting some shady bench in the 
Park, where the company may most commodiously 
refresh themselves with cold tongue, chicken and 
French rolls ; and is very sagacious in diseovering 
what cool temple in the garden will be best adapted 
for drinking tea, brought for this purpose, in the after- 
noon, and from which the chaise may be resumed 
with the greatest convenience. In viewing the house 
itself, he is principally attracted by the chairs and beds, 
concerning the cost of which his minute enquiries ge- 
nerally gain the clearest information. An agate table 
easily diverts his eyes from the most capital strokes 
of Rubens, and a Turkey carpet has more charms 
than a Titian. Sam, however, dwells with some at- 
tention on the family portraits, particularly the most 
modern ones; and as this is a topic on which the 
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house-keeper usually harangues in a more copious 
manner, he takes this opportunity of improving his 
knowledge of inter-marriages. Yet, notwithstanding 
this appearance of satisfaction, Sam has some objec- 
tions to all he sees. One house has too much gilding ; 
at another, the chimney-pieces are all monuments; at 
a third, he conjectures that the beautiful canal must 
certainly be dried up in a hot summer. He despises 
the statues at Wilton, because he thinks he can see 
much better carving at Westminster Abbey. But 
there is one general objection which he is sure to 
make at almost every house, particularly at those 
which are most distinguished. He allows that all the 
apartments are extremely fine, but adds, with a sneer, 
that they are too fine to be inhabited. 

Misapplied genius most commonly proves ridicu- 
lous. Had Sam, as nature intended, contentedly con- 
tinued in the calmer and less conspicuous pursuits of 
sugar-baking, he might have been a respectable and 
useful character. At present, he dissipates his life 
ina specious idleness, which neither improves him- 
self nor his friends. Those talents which might have 
benefited society, he exposes to contempt by false pre- 
tensions. He affects pleasure which he cannot enjoy, 
and is acquainted only with those subjects on which 
he has no right to talk, and which it is no merit to 
understand. 
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No. XCIV. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1760. 





IT is common to find young men ardent and di- 
ligent in the pursuit of knowledge, but the progress 
of life very olten produces laxity and indifference; 
and not only those who are at liberty to chuse their 
business and amusements, but those likewise whose 
professions engage them in literary enquiries pass the 
Jatter part of their time without improvement, and 
spend the day rather in any other entertainment than 
that which they might find among their books. 

This abatement of the vigour of curiosity is some- 
times imputed to the insufficiency of learning. Men 
are supposed to remit their labours, because they find 
their labours to have been vain; and to search no 
longer after truth and wisdom, because they at last 
despair of finding them. 

But this reason is for the most part very falsely as- 
signed. Of learning, as of virtue, it may be affirmed, 
that it is at once honoured and neglected. Whoever 
forsakes it will for ever look after it with longing, lament 
the loss which he does not endeavour to repair, and 
desire the good, which he wants resolution to seize 
and keep. The Idler never applauds his own idle- 
ness, nor does any man repent of the diligence of his 
youth. 

So many hindrances may obstruct the acquisition 
of knowledge, that there is little reason for wondering 
that itis in afew hands. To the greater part of man- 
kind the duties of life are inconsistent with much 
study, and the hours which they would spend upon 
letters must be stolen from their occupations and their 
families. Many suffer themselves to be lured by more 
spritely and luxurious pleasures from the shades of 
contemplation, where they find seldom more than a 
calm delight, such as, though greater than all others, 
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its certainty and its duration be reckoned with its 
power of gratification, is yet easily quitted for some 
extemporary joy, which the present moment offers, 
and another perhaps will put out of reach. 

It is the great excellence of learning that it borrows 
very little from time or place ; it is not confined to 
season or to climate, to cities or to the country, but 
may be cultivated and enjoyed where no other plea- 
sure can be obtained. But this quality which consti- 
tutes much of its value, is one occasion of neglect ; 
what may be done at all times with equal propriety, is 
deferred from day to day, till the mind is gradually 
reconciled to the omission, and the attention is turn- 
ed to other objects. Thus habitual idleness gains too 
much power to be conquered, and the soul shrinks 
from the idea of intellectual labour and intenseness of 
meditation. 

That those who profess to advance learning some- 
times obstruct it,: cannot be denied; the continual 
multiplication of books not only distracts choice, but 
disappoints enquiry. To him that has moderately 
stored his mind with images, few writers afford any 
novelty ; or what little they have to add to the com- 
mon stock of learning is so buried in the mass of ge- 
neral notions, that, like silver mingled with the ore of 
lead, it is too little to pay for the labour of separation ; 
and he that has often been deceived by the promise of 
a title, or at last grows weary of examining, and is 
tempted to consider all as equally fallacious. 

There are indeed some repetitions always lawful, 
because they never deceive. He that writes the his- 
tory of past times, undertakes only to decorate known 
facts by new beauties of method or of style, or at most 
to illustrate them by his own reflections. The author 
of a system, whether moral or physical, is obliged te 
nothing beyond care of selection and regularity of dis- 
position. But there are others who claim the name 
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of authors merely to disgrace it, and fill the world 
with volumes only to bury letters in their own rubbish. 
The traveller who tells, in a pompous folio, that he 
saw the pantheon at Rome, and the Medicean Venus 
at Florence ; the natural historian who, describing 
the productions of a narrow island, recounts all that it 
has in common with every other part of the world; 
the collector of antiquities, that accounts every thing 
a curiosity which the ruins of Herculaneum happen 
to emit, though-an instrument already shewn in a 
thousand repositories, or a cup common to the anci- 
ents, the moderns, and all mankind, may be justly 
censured as the persecutors of students, and the 
thieves of that time which never can be restored. 


No. XCV. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1760: 


T¢6 the Idler. 
Mr. Idler, . 


IT is, I think, universally agreed, that seldom 
any good is gotten by complaint ; yet we find that few 
forbear to complain, but those who are afraid of being 
reproached as the authors of their own miseries. I 
hope therefore for the common permission, to lay 
my case before you and your readers, by which I shall 
disburthen my heart, though I cannot hope to receive 
either assistance or consolation. 

I am a trader, and owe my fortune to frugality and 
industry. I began with little ; but by the easy and ob- 
vious method of spending less than I gain, I have 
every year added something to my stock, and expect 
to have a seat in the common-council at the next elec- 
tion. 
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My wife, who was as prudent as myself, died six 
years ago, and left me one son and one daughter, for 
whose sake I resolved never to marry again, and re- 
jected the overtures of Mrs. Squeeze, the broker's 
widow, who had ten thousand pounds at her own dis- 

al. 

I bred my son at a school near [slington, and when 
he had learned arithmetic, and wrote a good hand, I 
took him into the shop, designing, in about ten years, 
to retire to Stratford or Hackney, and leave him esta- 
blished in the business. 

For four years he was diligent and sedate, entered 
the shop before it was opened, and when it was shut, 
always examined the pins of the window. In any in- 
termission of business it was his constant practise to 
peruse the ledger. 1 had always great hopes of him, 
when I observed how sorrowfully he would shake his 
head over a bad debt, and how eagerly he would listen 
tome when I told him that he might, at onetime or 
other become an alderman. 

We lived together with mutual confidence, till un- 
luckily a visit was paid him by two of his school-fel- 
lows, who were placed, I suppose, in the army, be- 
eause they were fit for nothing better: They came, 
glittering in the military dress, accosted their old ac- 
quaintance, and invited him toa tavern, where, as I 
have been since informed, they ridiculed the meanness. 
ef commerce, and wondered how a youth of spirit 
could spend the prime of life behind a counter. 

I did not suspect any mischief. I knew my son was 
never without money in his pocket, and was better 
able to pay his reckoning than his companions, and 
expected to see him return triumphing in his own ad- 
vantages, and congratulating himself that he was not 
one of those who expose their heads to a musquet bul-- 
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He returned sullen and thoughtful ; I suppesed him 
sorry for the hard fortune of his friends, and tried to 
comfort him by saying that the war would soon be at 
an end, and that if they had any honest occupation, 
half-pay would be a pretty help. He looked at me with 
indignation; and snatching up his candle, told me, 
as he went up the stairs, that “ he hoped to see a 
battle yet.” 

Why he should hope to see a battle I could not 
conceive, but let him go quietly to sleep away his fol- 
ly. Next day he made two mistakes in the first bill, 
disobliged a customer by surly answers, and dated all 
his entries in the journal in a wrong month. At night 
he met his military companions again, came home 
late, and quarrelled with the maid. 

From this fatal interview he has gradually lost all 
his laudable passions and desires. He soon grew use- 
less in the shop, where indeed, I did not willingly trust 
him any longer; for he often mistook the price of 
goods to his own loss, and once gave a promissory 
note instead of a reccipt. 

I did not know to what degree he was corrupted, till 
an honest taylor gave me notice that he had bespoke 
a laced suit, which was to be left for him at a house 
kept by the sister of one of my journeymen. I went 
to this clandestine lodging, and found, to my amaze- 
ment, all the ornaments of a fine gentleman, which he 
has taken upon credit, or purchased with money sub- 
ducted from the shop. 

This detection has made him desperate. He now 
openly declares his resolution to be a gentleman; says 
that his soul is too great for a counting-house; ridi- 
cules the conversation of city taverns; talks of new 
plays, and boxes and ladies; gives duchesses for his 
toasts; carries silver, for readiness, in his waistcoat- 
pocket ; and comes home at night in a chair, with 
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such thunders at the door, as have more than once 
brought the watchmen from their stands. 

Little expences will not hurt us; and I could forgive 
a few juvenile frolics, if he would be careful of the 
main; but his favourite topic is contempt of money, 
which, he says, is of no use but to be spent. Riches, 
without honour he holds empty things; and once told 
me to my face, that wealthy plodders were only pur- 
veyors for men of spirit. 

He is always impatient in the company of his old 
friends, and seldom speaks till he is warmed with 
wine ; he then entertains us with accounts that we do 
not desire to hear, of intrigues among lords and ladies, 
and quarrels between officers of the guards; shews a 
miniature on his snuff-box, and wonders that any man 
can look upon the new dancer without rapture. 

All this is very provoking, and yet might be borne, 
if the boy could support his pretensions. But whatever 
he may think, he is yet far from the accomplishments 
which he has endeavoured to purchase at so dear a 
rate. I have watched him in public places. He sneaks 
in like a man that knows he is where he should not be; 
he is proud to catch the slightest salutation, apd often 
claims it when it is not intended. Other men receive 
dignity from dress, but my booby looks always more 
meanly for his finery. Dear Mr. Idler, tell him what 
must at last become of a fop, whom pride will not suf- 
fer to be a trader, and whom long habits in a shop for- 
bid to be a gentleman. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
Tim Watnscor. 
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No. XCVI. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1760. 


HACHO, a king of Lapland, was in his youth the 
most renowned of the northern warriors. His martial 
atchievements remain engraved on a pillar of flint in 
the rocks of Hanga, and are to this day solemnly car- 
rolled to the harp by the Laplanders, at the fires with 
which they celebrate their nightly festivities. Such 
was his intrepid spirit, that he ventured to pass the 
lake Vether to the isle of Wizards, where he descend- 
ed alone into the dreary vault in which a Magician 
had been kept bound for six ages, and read the Go- 
thic characters inscribed on his brazen mace. His 
eye was so piercing, tat, as ancient chronicles report, 
he could blunt the weapons of his enemies only by 
looking at them. At twelve years of age he carried 
an iron vessel of a prodigious weight, for the length 
of five furlongs, in the presence of all the chiefs of 
his father’s castle. 

Nor was he less celebrated for his prudence and 
wisdom. Two of his proverbs are yet remembered 
and repeated among the Laplanders. To express the 
vigilance of the Supreme Being, he was wont to say, 
* Odin’s belt is always buckled.’ ‘To shew that the 
most prosperous condition of life is often hazardous, 
his lesson was, ‘ When you slide on the smoothest 
ice, beware of pits beneath.’ He consoled his coun- 
trymen, when they were ence preparing to leave the 
frozen deserts of Lapland, and resolved to seek some 
warmer climate, by telling them, that the eastern na- 
tions, notwithstanding their boasted fertility, passed 
every night amidst the horrors of anxious apprehen- 
_ sion, and were inexpressibly affrighted, and almost 
stunned, every morning, with the noise of the sun 
while he was rising. 
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His temperance and severity of manners were his 
chief praise.’ In his early years he never tasted wine; 
nor would he drink out of a painted cup. He con- 
stantly slept in his armour, with his spear in his hand; 
nor would he use a battle-axe whose handle was in- 
laid with brass. He did ndt, however, persevere in 
this contempt of luxury ; nor did he close his days 
with honour. 

One evening, after hunting the Gulos, or wild-dog, 
being bewildered in a solitary forest, and having pass- 
ed the fatigues of the day without any interval of re- 
freshment, he discovered a large store of honey in 
the hollow of a pine. This was a dainty which he 
had never tasted before, and being at once faint and 
hungry, he fed greedily upon it. From this unusual 
and delicious repast he received so much satisfaction, 
that, at his return home, he commanded honey to be 
served up at his table every day. His palate, by de- 
grees, became refined and vitiated; he began to lose 
his native relish for simple fare, and contracted a ha- 
bit of indulging himself in delicacies; he ordered the 
delightful gardens of his castle to be thrown open, in 
which the most luscious fruits had been suffered to 
ripen and decay, unobserved and untouched, for many 
revolving autumns, and gratified his appetite with 
luxurious desserts. At length he found it expedient 
to introduce wine, as an agreeable improvement, or a 
necessary ingredient, to his new way of living; and 
having once tasted it, he was tempted, by little and 
little, to give a loose to the excesses of intoxication. 
His general simplicity of life was changed ; he per- 
fumed his apartments by burning the wood of the 
most aromatic fir, and commanded his helmet to be 
ornamented with beautiful rows of the teeth of the 
rein-deer. Indolence and effeminacy stole upon him 
by pleasing and imperceptible gradations, relaxed the 
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sinews of his resolution, and extinguished his thirst 
of military glory. 

While Hacho was thus immersed in pleasure and in 
repose, it was reported to him, one morning, that the 
preceding night 4 disastrous omen had been discover- 
ed, and that bats and hideous birds had drank up the 
oil which nourished the perpetual lamp in the temple 
of Odin. About the same time, a messenger arrived 
to tell him that the king of Norway had invaded his 
kingdom with a formidable army. Hacho, terrified 
as he was with the omen ofthe night, and enervated 
with indulgence, rouzed himself from his voluptuous 
lethargy, and recollecting some faint and few sparks 
of veteran. valour, marched forward to meet him. 
Both armies joined battle in the forest where Hache 
had been lost after hunting ; and it so happened that 
the king of Norway challenged him to single combat, 
near the place where he had tasted the honey. ‘The 
Lapland chief, languid and long disused to arms, was 
soon overpowered ; he fell to the ground; and before 
his insulting adversary struck his head from his body, 
uttered this exclamation, which the Laplanders still 
use as an early lesson totheir children: “ The vicious 
“ man should date his destruction from the first temp- 
“ tation. How justly do I fall a sacrifice to sloth and 
“ Juxury, in the place where I first yielded to those 
“ allurements which seduced me to deviate from 
“ temperance and innocence! The honey which I 
é tasted in this forest, and not the hand of the king 
¢ of Norway, conquers Hacho.” 
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No. XCVII. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1760. 


IT may, I think, be justly observed, that few books 
disappoint their readers more than the narrations of 
travellers. One part of mankind is naturally curious 
to learn the sentiments, manners, and condition of 
the rest; and every mind that has leisure or power 
to extend its views, must be desirous of knowing in 
what proportion Providence has distributed the bless- 
ings of nature, or the advantages of art, among the se- 
veral nations of the earth. 

This general desire easily procures readers to eve- 
ry book from which it can expect gratification. The 
adventurer upon unknown coasts, and the describer of 
distant regions, is always welcomed as a man who has 
laboured for the pleasure of others, and who is able 
to enlarge our knowledge and rectify our opinions ; 
but when the volume is opened, nothing is found but 
such general accounts as leave no distinct idea be- 
hind them, or such minute enumerations as few can 
read with either profit or delight. 

Every writer of travels should consider, that, like 
all other authors, he undertakes either to instruct or 
please, or to mingle pleasure with instruction. He 
that instructs must offer te the mind something to be 
imitated, or something to be avoided; he that pleases 
must offer new images to his reader, and enable him 
to form a tacit comparison of his own state with that 
of others. 

The greater part of travellers tell nothing, because 
their method of travelling supplies them with nothing 
to be told. He that enters a town at night and sur- 
veys it in the morning, and then hastens away to ano- 
ther place, and guesses at the manners of the inhabi- 
tants by the entertainment which his inn afforded 
him, may please himself for a time with a hasty 
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change of scenes, and a confused remembrance of 
palaces and churches; he may gratify his eye with 
variety of landscapes; and regale his palate with a 
succession of vintages; but let him be contented to 
please himself without endeavouring to disturb others. 
Why should he record excursions by which nothing 
could be learned, or wish to make a show of know- 
ledge which, without some powerof intuition unknown 
to other mortals, he never could attain? 

Of those who crowd the world with their itineraries, 
some have no other purpose than to describe the face 
of the country; those who sit idle at home, and are 
curious to know what is done or suffered in distant 
countries, may be informed by one of these wanderers, 
that on a certain day he set out early with the cara- 
van, and in the first hour’s march saw, towards the 
south, a hill covered with trees, then passed over a 
stream, which ran northward with a swift course, 
but which is probably dry in the sunimer months; 
that an hour after he saw something to the right 
which looked at a distance like a castle with towers, 
but which he discovered afterwards to be a craggy 
rock; that he then entered a valley, in which he saw 
several trees tall and flourishing, watered by a rivulet 
not marked in the maps, of which he was not able to 
learn the name; that the road afterwards grew stony, 
and the country uneven, where he observed among 
the hills many hollows worn by torrents, and was 
told that the road was passable only part of the year: 
that going on they found the remains of a building, 
once perhaps a fortress to secure the pass, or to re- 
strain the robbers, of which the present inhabitants 
can give no other account than that it is haunted 
by fairies ; that they went to dine at the foot of a rock, 
and travelled the rest of the day along the banks ofa 
river, from which the road turned aside towards even- 
ing, and brought them within sight of a village, which 
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was once a considerable town, but which afforded 
them neither good victuals nor commodious lodging. 

Thus he conducts his reader through wet and dry, 
over rough and smooth, without incidents, without 
reflection ; and, if he obtains his company for ano- 
ther day, will dismiss him again at night equally fa- 
tigued with a like succession of rocks and streams, 
mountains and ruins. 

This is the common style of those sons of enter- 
prize, who visit savage countri¢s, and range through 
solitude and desolation; who pass a desert, and telt 
that it is sandy ; who cross a vailcy, and find that it is 
green. ‘There are others of more delicate sensibility, 
that visit only the realms of elegance and softness; 
that wander through Italian palaces, and amuse the 
gentle reader with catalogues of pictures; that hear 
masses in magnificent churches, and recount the num- 
ber of the pillars or variegations of the pavement. 
And there are yet others, who, in disdain of trifles, 
copy inscriptions clegant and rude, ancient and mo- 
dern ; and transcribe into their book the walls of every 
edifice, sacred or civil. He that reads these books 
must consider his labour as its own reward; for he 
will find nothing on which attention can fix, or which 
memory can retain. 

He that would travel for the entertainment of o- 
thers, should remember that the great object of re- 
mark is human life. Every nation has something 
peculiar in its manufactures, its works of genius, its 
medicines, its agriculture, its customs, and its policy. 
He only is a useful traveller, who brings home some- 
thing by which his country may be benefited; who 
procures some supply of want or some mitigation of 
evil, which may enable his readers to compare their 
condition with that of others, to improve it whenever 
it is worse, and whenever it is better enjoy it. 
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No. XCVIII. SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1760. 


To the Idler. 

Sir, 

I AM the daughter of a gentleman, who, during 
his life-time enjoyed a small income which arose from 
a pension from the court, by which he was enabled to 
live in a genteel and comfortable manner. 

By the situation in life in which he was placed, he 
was frequently introduced into the company of those 
of much greater fortunes than his own, among whom 
he was always received with complaisance, and treat- 
ed with civility. 

At six years of age I was sent to a boarding school 
in the country, at which I continued till my father’s 
death. This melancholy event happened at a time when 
I was by no means of sufficient age to manage for my- 
self, while the passions of youth continued unsubdued, 
and before expericnce could guide my sentiments or 
my actions. 

I was then taken from school by an uncle, to the 
care ef whom my father had committed me on his 
dying bed. With him I lived several years, and as he 
was unmarried, the management of his family was 
committed to me. In this character I always endea- 
voured to acquit myself, if not with applause, at least 
without censure. 

At the age of twenty-one a young gentleman of some 
fortune paid his addresses to me, and offered me terms 
of marriage. This proposal I should readily have ac- 
cepted, because from vicinity of residence, and from 
many opportunities of observing his behaviour, I had 
in some sort contracted an affection for him. My un- 
cle, for what reason I do not know, refused his con- 
sent to this alliance, though it would have been com- 
plied with by the father of the young gentleman ; and 
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as the future condition of my life was wholly depen- 
dent on him, I was not willing to disoblige him, and 
therefore, though unwillingly, declined the offer. 

My uncle, who possessed a plentiful fortune, fre- 
quently hinted to me in conversation, that at his death 
I should be provided for in sucha manner that I should 
be able to make my future life comfortable and happy. 
As this promise was often repeated, I was the less 
anxious about any prevision for myself. In a.short 
time my uncle was taken ill, and though all possible 
means were made use of for his recovery, in a few 
days he died. 

The sorrow arising from the loss of a re!.tion, by 
whom I had been always treated with the greatest 
kindness, however grievous, was not the worst of my 
misfortunes. As he enjoyed an almost uninterrup.ed 
state of health, he was the less mindful of his dissolu- 
tion, and died intestate ; by which means his whole 
fortune devolved to a nearer relation, the heir at law. 

Thus excluded from all hopes of living in the man- 
ner with which I have so long flattered myself, I am 
doubtful what method I shall take to procure a decent 
maintenance. I have been educated in a manner that 
has set me above a state of servitude, and my situation 
renders me unfit for the company of those with whom 
I have hitherto conversed. But, though disappointed 
in my expectations, I do not despair. I will hope that 
assistance may still be obtained for innocent distress, 
and that friendship, though rare, is yet not impossible 
to be found. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Sopnia Heeprvt. 
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No. XCIX. SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1760. 


AS Ortogrul of Basra was one day wandering along 
the streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of mer- 
chandize which the shops offered to his view, and ob- 
serving the different occupations which busied the 
multitudes on every side, he was awakened from the 
tranquillity of meditation by a crowd that obstructed 
his passage. He raised his eyes, and saw the chief 
visier, who having returned from the divan, was en- 
tering his palace. 

Ortog-1l mingled with the attendants, and being 
supposed to have some petition for the visier, was per- 
mitted to enter. He surveyed the spaciousness of the 
apartments, admired the walls hung with golden tapes- 
try, and the floors covered with silken carpets, and 
despised the simple neatness of his own little habita- 
uon. 

Surely, said he to himself, this palace is the seat of 
happiness, where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and 
discontent and sorrow can have no admission. What- 
ever nature has provided for the delight of sense, is 
here spread forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals 
hope or imagine which the master of this palace has 
not obtained / The dishes of luxury cover his table, the 
voice of harmony lulls him in his bowers ; he breathes 
the fragrance of the groves of Java, and sleeps upon 
the down of the cygnets of Ganges. He speaks, and 
his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and his wish is gra- 
tified ! all whom he sees obey him, and all whom he 
hears flatter him. How different, Ortogrul, is thy 
condition, who art doomed to the perpetual. torments 
of unsatisfied desire, and who hast no amusement in 
thy power that can withhold thee from thy own reflec- 
tions. They tell thee that thou art wise, but what does. 
wisdom avail with poverty? None will flatter the poor, 
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and the wise have very little power of flattering them- 
selves. That man is surely the most wretched of the 
sous of wretchedness whollives with his own faults and 
follies always before him, and who has none to recon- 
cile him to himself by praise and veneration. I have 
long sought content and have not found it, I will from 
this moment endeavour to be rich. 

Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in his 
chamber for six months, to deliberate how he should 
grow rich; he sometimes purposed to offer himself 
as a counsellor to one of the kings of India, and some- 
times resolved to dig for diamonds in the mines of 
Golconda. One day, after some hours past in vio- 
lent fluctuation of opinion, sleep insensibly seized him 
in his chair; he dreamed that he was ranging a desert 
country in search of some one that might teach him 
to grow rich ; and as he stood on the top of a hill 
shaded with cypress, in doubt whither to direct his 
steps, his father appeared on a sudden standing before 
him. Ortogrul, said the old man, I know thy perplex- 
ity ; listen to thy father; turn thine eye on the oppo- 
site mountain. Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent 
tumbling down the rocks, roaring with the noise of 
thunder, and scattering its foam on the impending 
woods. Now, said his father, behold tie valley that 
lies between the hills. Ortogrul looked and espied a 
little well, ont of which issued a small rivulet. Tell 
mie now, said his father, dost thou wish for sudden af- 
fluence, that may pour upon thee like the mountain 
torrent, or for a slow and gradual encrease, resembling. 
the rill gliding from the well? Let me be quickly rich, 
said Ortogrul; let the golden stream be quick and vi- 
olent. Look round thee, said his father, once again. 
Ortogrul looked, and perceived the channel of the tor- 
rent dry and dusty ; but following the rivulet from the 
well, he traced it to a wide lake, which the supply, 
slow and constant, kept always full. He waked, and: 
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determined to grow rich by silent profit, and persever- 
ing industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchan- 
dize, and in twenty years purchased lands on which 
he raised a house, equal in sumptuousness to that of 
the visier, to which he invited all the ministers of 
pleasure, expecting to enjoy all the felicity which he 
had imagined riches able to afford. Leisure soon made 
him weary of himself, and he longed to be persuaded 
that he was great and happy. He was courteous and 
liberal; he gave all that approached him hopes of 
pleasing him, and all who should please him hopes of 
being rewarded. Every art of praise was tried, and 
every source’of adulatory fiction was exhausted. Or- 
togrul heard his flatterers without delight, because he 
found himself unable to believe them. His own heart 
told him its frailties, his own understanding reproach- 
ed him with his faults. How long, said he, with a 
deep sigh, have I been labouring in vain to amass 
wealth, which at last is useless. Let no man hereaf- 
ter wish to be rich, who is already too wise to be flat- 
tered. 
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No. C. SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1760. 


To the idler. 
Sir, 

THE uncertainty and defects of language have pro- 
duced very frequent complaints among the learned ; 
yet there still remain many words among us undefin- 
ed, which are very necessary to be rightly understood, 
and which produce very mischievous mistakes when 
they are erroneously interpreted. 

I lived in a state of celibacy beyond the usual time. 
In the hurry first of pleasure and afterwards of busi- 
ness, I felt no want of a domestic companion; but be- 
coming weary of labour I soon grew more weary of 
idleness, and thought it reasonable to follow the cus- 
tom of life, and to seek some solace of my cares in fe- 
male tenderness, and some amusement of my leisure 
in female chearfulness. 

The choice which has been long delayed is com- 
monly made at last with great caution. My resolu- 
tion was to keep my passions neutral, and to marry 
only in compliance with my reason. I drew upon a 
page of my pocket-book a scheme of all female vir- 
tues and vices, with the vices which border upon every 
virtue, and the virtues which are allied to every vice. 
I considered that wit was sarcastic, and magnanimity 
imperious ; that avarice was economical, and ignorance 
obsequious; and having estimated the good and evil of 
every quality, employed my own diligence and that of 
my friends to find the lady in whom uature and rea- 
-son had reached that happy mediocrity which is equally 
remote from exuberance and deficience. 

Every woman had her admirers and her censurers, 
and the expectations which one raised were by ano- 
ther quickly depressed: yet there was one in whose 
favour almost all suffrages concurred. Miss Gentle. 
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was universally allowed to be a good sort of wonian. 
Her fortune was not large, but so prudently managed, 
that she wore finer cloaths and saw more company 
than many who were known to be twice as rich. Miss 
Gentle’s visits were every where welcome, and what- 
ever family she favoured with her company, she al- 
ways left behind her such a degree of kindness as re- 
commended her to others; every day extended her 
acquaintance, and all who knew her declared that they 
never met with a better sort of woman. 

To Miss Gentle I made my addresses, and was re- 
ceived with great equality of temper. She did not in 
the days of courtship assume the privilege of imposing 
rigorous commands, or resenting slight offences. Iff 
forgot any of her injunctions I was gently reminded, if 
I missed the minute of appointment I was easily for- 
given. I foresaw nothing in marriage but a halcyon 
calm, and longed for the happiness which was to be 
found in the inseparable society of a good sort of wo- 
man. 

The jointure was soon settled by the intervention of 
friends, and the day came in which Miss Gentle was 
made mine forever. The first month was passed ea- 
sily enough in receiving and repaying the civilities of 
our friends. The bride practised with great exactness 
all the niceties of ceremony, and distributed her notice 
in the most punctilious proportions to the friends who 
surrounded us with their happy auguries. 

But the time soon came when we were left to our- 
selves, and were to receive our pleasures from each 
other, and I then began to perceive that I was not 
formed to be much delighted by a good sort of wo- 
man. Her great principle is, that the orders of a fa- 
mily must not be broken. Every hour of the day has 
its employment inviolably appropriated, nor will any 
opportunity persuade her to walk in the garden, at the 
time which she has devoted to her needlework, or to 
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sit up stairs in that part of the forenoon which she has 
accustomed herself to spend in the back parlour. She 
allows herself to sit half an hour after breakfast, and 
an hour after dinner; while I am talking or reading to 
her, she keeps her eye upon her watch, and when the 
minute of departure comes, will leave an argument 
unfinished, or the intrigue of a play unravelled. She 
once called me to supper when | was watching an 
eclipse, and summoned me at another time to bed 
when I was going to give directions at a fire. 

Her conversation is so habitually cautious, that she 
never talks to me but in general terms, as to one whom 
it is dangerous to trust. For discriminations of cha- 
racter she has no names; all whom she mentions are 
honest men and agreeable women. She smiles not by 
sensation but by practice. Her laughter is never ex- 
cited but by a joke, and her notion ofa joke is not very 
delicate. The reputation of a good joke does not weak- 
en its effect; if she has laughed once, she will laugh 
again. 

She is an enemy to nothing but ill-nature and pride, 
but she has frequent reason to lament that they are so 
frequent in the world. All who are not equally pleas- 
ed with the good and bad, with the elegant and gross, 
with the witty and the dull, all who distinguish ex- 
cellence from defect, she considers as ill-natured ; and 
she condemns as proud all who repress impertinence 
or quell presumption, or expect respect from any 
other eminence than that of fortune, to which she is 
always willing to pay homage. 

There are none ‘whom she openly hates; for if 
once she suffers, or believes herself to@@ffer, any con- 
tempt or insult, she never dismisses it from her mind, 
but"takes all opportunities to tell how easily she can 
forgive. ‘There are none whom she loves much bet- 
ter than others; for when any of her acquaintance 
decline in the opinion of the world, she always finds 
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it inconvenient to visit them; her affection continues 
unaltered, but it is impossible to be intimate with the 
whole town. 

She daily exercises herbenevolence by pitying every 
misfortune that happens to every family within her cir- 
cle of notice; she is in hourly terrors lest one should 
catch cold in the rain, and another be frighted by the 
high wind. Her charity she shews by lamenting that 
so many poor wretches should languish in the streets, 
and by wondering what the great can think on that 
they do so little good with such large estates. 

Her house is elegant and her table dainty, though 
she has little taste of elegance, and is wholly free 
from vicious luxury; but she comforts herself that 
nobody can say that her house is dirty, or that her 
dishes are not well drest. 

This, Mr. Idler, I have found by long experience 
to be the character of a good sort of woman, which I 
have sent you for the information of those by whom 
‘a good sort of woman’ and ‘a good woman’ may 
happen to be used as equivalent terms, and who may 
suffer by the mistake like 

Your humble servant, 
Tim Warner. 
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No. CI. SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1760. 


OMAR, the son of Hussan, had passed seventy- 
five years in honour and prosperity. The favour of 
three successive Califs had iilled his house with gold 
and silver, and whenever he appeared, the benedicti- 
ons of the people proclaimed his passage. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The 
brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel; the fra- 
grant flower is passing away in its own odours. The 
vigour of Omar began to fail, the curls of beauty fell 
from his head, strength departed from his hands, and 
agility from his feet. He gave back to the Calif the 
keys of trust and the seals of secrecy, and sought no 
other pleasure for the remains of life than the con- - 
verse of the wise and the gratitude of the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His 
chamber was filled by visitants, eager to catch the dic- 
tates of experience, and officious to pay the tribute of 
admiration. Caled, the son of the viceroy of Egypt, 
entered every day early, and retired late. He was 
beautiful and eloquent; Omar admired his wit, and 
loved his docility. Tell me, said Caled, thou to whose 
voice nations have listened, and whose wisdom is 
known to the extremities of Asia, tell me how I may 
resemble Omar the prudent. The arts by which you 
have gained power and preserved it, are to you no 
longer necessary or useful; impart to me the secret 
of your conduct, and teach me the plan upon which 
your wisdom has built your fortune. 

Young man, said Omar, it is of littg use to form 
plans of life. When I took my first Strvey of the 
world, in my twentieth year, having considered the 
various conditions of mankind, in the hour of solitude 
I said thus to myself, leaning against a cedar which 
— its branches over my head: seventy years are 
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allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remaining: ten years 
I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, and ten I 
will pass in foreign countries; I shall be learned, and 
therefore shall be honoured ; every city will shout at 
my arrival, and every student will solicit my friend- 
ship. Twenty years thus passed will store my mind 
with images, which I shall be busy through the rest 
of my lifein combiningand comparing. I shall revelin 
inexhaustible accumulations of intellectual riches ; I 
shall find new pleasures for every moment, and shall 
never more be weary of myself. I will, however, not 
deviate too far from the beaten track of life, but will 
try what can be found in female delicacy. I will marry 
a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide; 
with her I will live twenty years within the suburbs 
of Bagdat, in every pleasure that wealth can purchase, 
and fancy can invent. I will then retire to a rural 
dwelling, pass my last days in obscurity and contem- 
plation, and lie silently dewn on the bed of death— 
Through my life it shall be my settled resolution, 
that I will never depend upon the smile of princes; 
that I will never stand exposed to the artifices of 
courts ; I will never pant for public honours, nor dis- 
turb my quiet with affairs of state. Such was my 
scheme of life, which I impressed indelibly upon my 
memory. 

The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent 
in search of knowledge, and I know not how I was di- 
verted from my design. I had no visible impediments 
without, nor any ungovernable passions within. I re- 
garded knowledge as the highest honour and the most 
engaging plegsure ; yet day stole upon day, and month 
glided fier Month, till I found that seven years of the 
first ten had vanished and left nothing behind them. 
I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for why 
should I go abroad while so much remained to be 
learned at home? I immured myself for four years, 
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and studied the laws of theempire. The fame of my 
skill reached the judges; I was found able to speak 
upon doubtful questions, and was commanded to stand 
at the footstool of the Calif. I was heard with atten- 
fion, I was consulted with confidence, and the love of 
praise fastened on my heart. 

I still wished to see distant countries, listened with 
rapture to the relations of travellers, and resolved 
some time to ask my dismission, that I might feast 
my soul with novelty; but my presence was necessa- 
ry, and the stream of business hurried me alorig. 
Sometimes I was afraid lest I should be charged with 
ingratitude ; but I still purposed to travel, and there- 
fore would not confine myself by marriage. 

In my fiftieth year I began to suspect that the time 
of travelling was past, and thought it best to lay hold 
on the felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in 
domestic pleasures. But at fifty no man easily finds 
a woman beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zo- 
beide. I enquired and rejected, consulted and deli- 
berated, till the sixty-second year made me ashamed 
of gazing upon girls. I had now nothing left but re- 
tfrement, and for retirement I never found a time, till 
disease forced me from public employment. 

Such was my scheme, and such has been it conse- 
quence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge I 
trifled away the years of improvement; with a rest- 
less desire of seeing different countries, I have always 
resided in the same city ; with the highest expectation 
of connubial felicity, I have lived unmarried ; and with 
unalterable resolutions of contemplative retirement, I 
am going to die within the walls of Bagdat. 
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No. CII. SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1760. 


IT very seldom happens to man that his business 
is his pleasure. What is done from necessity, is so 
often to be done when against the present inclination, 
and so often fills the mind with anxiety, that an ha- 
bitual dislike steals upon us, and we shrink involun- 
tarily from the remembrance ofour task. This is the 
reason why almost every one wishes to quit his em- 
ployment; he does not like another state but is dis- 
gusted with his own. 

From this unwillingness to perform more than is 
required of that which is commonly performed with 
reluctance, it proceeds that few authors write their 
own lives. Statesmen, courtiers, ladies, generals and 
seamen, have given to the world their own stories, 
and the events with which their different stations have 
made them acquainted. They retired to the closet as 
to a place of quiet and amusement, and pleased thém- 
selves with writing, because they could lay down the 
pen whenever they were weary. But the author, how- 
ever conspicuous, or however important, either in the 
public eye or in his own, leaves his life to be related 
by his successors, for he cannot gratify his vanity but 
by sacrificing his ease. 

It is commonly supposed that the uniformity of a 
studious life affords no matter for narration: but the 
truth is, that of the most studious life a great part 
passes without study. An author partakes of the com- 
mon condition of humanity; he is born and married 
like another man; he has hopes and fears, expecta- 
tions and disappointments, griefs and joys, and friends 
and enemies, like a courtier or a statesman; norcan I 
conceive why his affairs should not excite curiosity as 
much as the whisper of a drawing-room, or the facti- 

ons of a camp. 
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Nothing detains the reader’s attention more power- 
fully than deep involutions of distress, or sudden vicis- 
situdes of fortune; and these might be abundantly 
afforded by memoirs of the sons of literature. They 
are intangled by contracts which they know not how 
to fulfil, and obliged to write on subjects which they 
do not understand. Every publication is a new period 
of the time from which some encrease or declension 
of fame is to be reckoned. The gradations of a hero’s 
life are from battle to battle, and of an author’s from 
book to book. 

Success and miscarriage have the same effects in all 
conditions. The prosperous are feared, hated, and 
flattered; and the unfortunate avoided, pitied, and des- 
pised. No sooner is a book published, than the wri- 
ter may jadge of the opinion of the world. If his 
acquaintance press round him in public places, or sa- 
lute him from the other side of the street; if invita- 
tions to dinner come thick upon him, and those with 
whom he dines keep him to supper; if the ladies turn 
to him when his coat is plain, and the footmen serve 
him with attention and alacrity, he may be sure that 
his work has been praised by some leader of literary 
fashions. 

Of declining reputation the symptoms are not less 
easily observed. If the author enters a coilee-house, 
he has a box to himself; if he calls at a book-seller’s, 
the boy turns his back;, and what is the most fatal of 
all prognostics, authors will visit him in a morning, 
and talk to him hour after hour of the malevolence of 
critics, the neglect of merit, the bad taste of the age, 
and the candour of posterity. 

All this modified and varied by aceident and custom 
would form very amusing scenes of biography, and 
might recreate many a mind which is very little de- 
ligitted with conspiracies or battles, intrigues of a court, 
er debates of a parliament: Tothis might be added 
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all the changes of the countenance of a patron, traced 
from the first glow which flattery raises in his cheek, 
through the ardour of fondness, vehemence of pro- 
mise, magnificence of praise, excuse of delay, and la- 
mentation of inability, to the Jast chill look of final dis- 
mission, when the one grows weary of soliciting, and 
the other of hearing solicitation. 

Thus copieus are the materials which have been 
hitherto suffered to lie neglected, while the reposito- 
ries of every family that has produced a soldier or a 
minister are ransacked, and libraries are crouded 
with useless folios of state papers which will never be 
read, and which contribute nothing to valuable know- 
ledge. 

I hope the learned will be taught to know their own 
strength and their value, and instead of devoting their 
lives to the honour of those who seldom thank them 
for their labours, resolve at last to do justice to them- 
selves. 
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No. CIIIl. SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1760. 


Respicere ad longe jussit spatia ultima can 
. UV. 

MUCH of the pain and pleasure of mankind arises 
from the conjectures which every one makes of the 
thoughts of others ; we all enjoy praise which we do 
not hear, and resent contempt which we do not see. 
The Idler may therefore be forgiven, if he suffers his 
imagination to represent to him what his readers will 
say or think when they are informed that they have 
now his last paper in their hands. 

Value is more frequently raised by scarcity than by 
use. That which lay neglected when it was common, 
rises in estimation as its quantity becomes less. We 
seldom learn the true went of what we have till it is 
discovered that we can have no more. 

This essay will, perhaps, be read with care even by 
those who have not yet attended to any other; and he 
that finds this late attention recompensed, will not for- 
bear to wish that he had bestowed it sooner. 

Though the Idler and his readers have contracted 
no close friendship, they are perhaps both unwilling 
to part. There are few things not purely evil, of 
which we can say, without some emotion of uneasi- 
hess, this is the last. Those who never could agree 
together, shed tears when mutual discontent has de- 
termined them to final separation ; of a place which 
has been frequently visited, though without pleasure, 
the last look is taken with heaviness of heart ; and the 
Idler, with all his chillness of tranquillity, isnot wholly 
unaffected by the thought that his last essay is now 

him. 

This secret horror of the last is inseparable from a 
thinking being whosg life is limited, and to whom 
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death is dreadful. We always make a secret compa- 
rison between a part and the whole; the termination 
of any period of life reminds us that life itself has 
likewise its termination; when we have done any thing 
for the last time, we involuntarily reflect that a part 
of the days allotted us is past, and that as more is past 
there is less remaining. 

Itis very happily and kindly provided, that in every 
life there are certain pauses and interruptions, which 
force consideration upon the careless, and seriousness 
upon the light; points of time where one course of 
action ends and another begins: and by vicissitude of 
fortune, or alteration of employment, by change or 
place, or loss of friendship, we are forced to say some- 
thing, this is the last. 

An even and unvaried tenor of life always hides 
from our apprehension the approach of its end. Suc- 
cession is not perceived but by variation ; he that lives 
to-day as he lived yesterday, and expects that as the 
present day is such will be the morrow, easily con- 
ceives time as running in a circle and returning to it- 
self. The uncertainty of our duration is impressed 
commonly by dissimilitude of condition ; it is only by 
finding life changeable that we are reminded of its 
shortness. 

This conviction, however forcible at every new im- 
pression, is every moment fading from the mind ; and 
partly by the inevitable incursion of new images, and 
partly by voluntary exclusion of unwelcome thoughts, 
we are again exposed to the universal fallacy ; and 
we must do another thing for the last time, before 
we consider that the time is nigh when we shall do 
no more. 

As the last Idler is published in that solemn week 
which the christian world has always set apart for the 
examination of the conscience, the review of life, the 
extinction of earthly desires and the renovation of holy 
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purposes, I hope that my readers are already disposed 
to view every incident with seriousness, and improve 
it by meditation ; and that when they see this series 
of trifles brought to a conclusion, they will consider 
that by outliving the Idler, they have past weeks, 
months, and years which are now no longer in their 
power; that an end must in time be put in every 
thing great as to every thing little; that to life must 
come its last hour, and to this system of being its last 
day, the hour at which probation ceases, and repent- 
ance will be vain; the day in which every work of the 
hand, and imagination of the heart shall be brought to 
judgment, and an everlasting futurity shall be deter- 
mined by the past. 


END OF THE IDLER. 
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EPITAPH S. 





THOUGH criticism has been cultivated in every 
age of learning, by men of great abilities and exten- 
sive knowledge, till the rules of writing are become ra- 
ther burthensome than instructive to the mind; though 
almost every species of composition has been the sub- 
ject of particular treatises, and given birth to definitions, 
distinctions, precepts, and illustrations; yet no critic of 
note, that has fallen within my observation, has hitherto 
thought scfulchral inscriptions worthy of a minute ex- 
amination, or pointed out with proper accuracy their 
beauties and defects. 

The reasons of this neglect it is useless to enquire, 
and perhaps impossible to discover ; it might be justly 
expected that this kind of writing would have been the 
favourite topic of criticism, and that self-love might 
have produced some regard for it, in those authors that 
have crowded libraries with elaborate dissertations up- 
on Homer; since to afford a subject for heroic poems 
is the privilege of very few, but every man may ex- 
pect to be recorded in an epitaph, and therefore finds 
some interest in providing that his memory may not 
suffer by an unskilful panegyric. 

If our prejudices in favour of antiquity deserve to 
have any part in the regulation of our studies, Epi- 
— seem intitled to more than common regard, as 
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they are probably of the same age with the art of writ- 
inge The most ancient structures in the world, the 
pyramids, are supposed to be sepulchral monuments, 
which either pride or gratitude erected; and the same 
passions which incited men to such laborious and ex- 
pensive methods of preserving their own memory, or 
that of their benefactors, would doubtless incline them 
not to neglect any easier means by which the same 
ends might be obtained. Nature and reason have dic- 
tated to every nation, that to preserve good actions 
from oblivion, is both the interest and duty of man- 
kind: and therefore we find no people acquainted with 
the use of letters, that omitted to grace the tombs of 
their heroes and wise men with panegyrical inscrip- 
tions. r 

To examine, therefore, in what the perfection of 
epitaphs consists, and what rules are to be observed 
in composing them, will be at least of as much use as 
other critical enquiries; and for assigning a few hours 
to such disquisitions, great examples at least, if not 
strong reasons, may be pleaded. 

An epitaph, as the word itself implies, is an inscrif- 
tion on a tomd, and in its most extensive import may 
admit indiscriminately satire or praise. But as malice 
has seldom produced monuments of defamation, and 
the tombs hitherto raised have been the work of friend- 
ship and benevolence, custom has contracted the ori- 
ginal latitude of the word, so that it signifies in the 
general acceptation an iuscrifition engraven on a tomb 
in honour of the person deceased. 

As honours are paid to the dead in order to incite 
others to the imitation of their excellencies, the prin- 
cipal intention of epitaphs is to perpetuate the exam- 
ples of virtue, that the tomb of a good man may sup- 
ply the want of his presence, and veneration for his 
memory produce the same effect as the observation of 
his life. Those epitaphs are, therefore, the most per- 
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fect, which set virtue in the strongest light, and are 
best adapted to exalt the reader’s ideas, and rouse his 
emulation. 

To this end it is not always necessary to recount 
the actions of a hero, or enumerate the writings of a 
philosopher ; to imagine such informations necessary, 
is to detract from their characters, er to suppose their 
works mortal, or their atchievements in danger of be- 
ing forgotten. The bare name of such men answers 
every purpose of a long inscription. 

Had only the name of Sir Isaac Newton been sub- 
joined to the design upon his monument, instead of a 
long detail of his discoveries, which no philosopher 
can want, and which none but a philosopher can un- 
derstand, those, by whose direction it was raised, had 
done more honour both to him and to themselves. 

This indeed, is a commendation which it requires 
no genius to bestow, but which can never hecome vul- 
gar or contemptible, if bestowed with judgment ; be- 
cause no single age produces many men of merit su- 
perior to panegyric. None but the first names can stand 
unassisted against the attacks of time; and if men, 
raised to reputation by accident or caprice, have no- 
thing but their names engraved on their tombs, there 
is danger lest, in a few years the inscription require an 
interpreter. Thus have their expectations been disap- 
pointed who honoured Picus of Mirandola with ‘his 
pompous epitaph, 

Hic situs est Picus Mirandola, cetera norunt 
Et Tagus et Ganges, forsan et Antipodes. 


His name, then celebrated in the remotest corners of 
the earth, is now almost forgotten; and his works, 
then studied, admired, and applauded, are now moul- 
dering in obscurity. 

Next in dignity to the bare name is a short character 
simple and unadorned, without exaggeration, superla- 
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tives, or rhetoric. Such were the inscriptions in use 
among the Romans, in which the victories gained by 
their emperors were commemorated by a single epi- 
thet ; as Cesar Germanicus, Cesar Dacicus, Germa- 
nicus, Ijlyricus. Such would be this epitaph, Isaacus 
Nrewtounus, nature legibus investigatis, hic guiescit. 

But to far the greater part of mankind a longer en- 
comium is necessary for the publication of their vir- 
tues, and the preservation of their memories, and in 
the composition of these it is that art is principaily re- 
quired, and precepts therefore may be useful. 

In writing epitaphs one circumstance is to be consi- 
dered, which affects no other composition; the place 
in which they are now commonly found restrains them 
to a particular air of solemnity, and debars them from 
the admission of all lighter or gayer ornaments. In 
this itis that the style of an epitaph necessarily differs 
from that of an elegy. The custom of burying our 
dead either in or near our churches, perhaps originally 
founded on a rational design of fitting the mind for re- 
ligious exercises, by laying before it the most affect- 
ing proofs of the uncertainty of life, makes it proper 
to exclude from our epitaphs all such allusions as are 
contrary to the doctrines for the propagation of which 
the churches are erected, and to the end for which 
those who peruse the monuments must be supposed 
to come thither. Nothing is, therefore, more ridicu- 
lous than to copy the Roman inscriptions, which were 
engraven on stones by the highway, and composed by 
those who generally reflected on mortality only to ex- 
cite in themselves and others a quicker relish of plea- 
sure, and a more luxurious enjoyment of life, and 
whose regard for the dead extended no farther than a 
wish that the earth might be light ufion them. 

All allusions to the heathen mythology are there- 
fore absurd, and all regard for the senseless remains 
of a dead man impertinent and superstitions. One of 
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the first distinctions of the primitive Christians was 
their neglect of bestowing garlands on the dead, in 
which they are very rationally defended by their apo- 
logist in Minutius Felix. “ We lavish no flowers nor 
“ odours on the dead,” says he, “ because they have 
“ no sense of fragrance or of beauty.” We profess to 
reverence the dead, not for their sake, but for our own. 
It is therefore always with indignation or contempt 
that I read the epitaph on Cowley, a man whose learn- 
ing and poetry were his lowest merits. 
>. 

Aurea dum late volitant tua scripta per orbem 

Et fama eternum vivis, divine Poeta, 

Hic placida jaceas requie, custodiat urnam 

Cana, Fides, vigilent que perenni Lampade Musz! 

Sit sacer ille locus, nec quis temerarius ausit 

Sacrilega turbare manu venerabile bustuin, 

Intacti maneant, maneant per sxcula dulces. 

CowLeii cineres, servantq. immobile Saxum. 


To pray that the ashes of a friend may lie undis- 
turbed, and that the divinities that favoured him in his 
life, may watch for ever round him to preserve his 
tomb from violation, and drive sacrilege away, is only 
rational in him who believes the soul interested in the 
repose of the body, and the powers which he invokes 
for its protection able to preserve it. To censure such 
expressions as contrary to religion, or as remains of 
heathen superstition, would be too great a degree of 
severity. I condemn them only as uninstructive and 
unaffecting, as too ludicrous for reverence or grief, for 
Christianity and a temple. 

That the designs and decorations of monuments 
ought likewise to be formed with the same regard to 
the solemnity of the place, cannot be denied: it is an 
established principle that all ornaments owe their beau- 
ty totheir propriety. The same glitter of dress that 
adds graces to gaiety and youth, would make age and 
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dignity contemptible. Charon with his boat is far from 
heightening the awful grandeur of the universal judg- 
ment, though drawn by Angelo himself; nor is it easy 
to imagine a greater absurdity than that of gracing 
the walls of a Christian temple with the figure of Mars 
leading a hero to battle, or Cupids sporting round a 
virgin. The pope who defaced the statues of the de- 
ities at the tomb of Sannazarius, is, in my opinion, 
more easily to be defended than he that erected them. 
It is, for the same reason, improper to address the 
epitaph to the passenger, a custom which an injudici- 
ous veneration for antiquity introduced again at the 
revival of letters, and which, among many others, 
Passeratius suffered to mislead him in his epitaph 
upon the heart of Henry King of France, who was 
stabbed by Clement the monk, which yet deserves to 
be inserted, for the sake of shewing how beautiful even 
impropricties may become, inthe hands of a good 
writer. 
Adsta, Viator, et dole regum vices. 
Cor Regis isto conditur sub marmore, 
Qui jura Gallis, jura Sarmatis dedit. 
Tectus Cucullo hunc sustulit Sicarius. 
Abi, Viator, et dole regum vices. 


In the monkish ages, however ignorant and unpo- 

lished, the epitaphs were drawn up with far greater 

ropriety thun can be shewn in those which more en- 
ightened times have produced. 


Orate pro Anima—miserrimi Peccatoris. 


was an address to the last degree striking and solemn, 
as it flowed naturally from the religion then believed, 
and awakened in the reader sentiments of benevolence 
for the deceased, and of concern for his own happiness- 
There was nothing trifling or ludicrous, nothing that 
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did not tend to the noblest end, the propagation of pi- 
ety, and the increase of devotion. 

It may seem very superfluous to lay it down as the 
first rule for writing epitaphs, that the name of the 
deceased is not to be omitted; nor should I have 
thought such a precept necessary, had not the prac- 
tice of the greatest writers shewn, that it has not been 
sufficiently regarded. In most of the poetical epitaphs, 
the names for whom they were composed may be 
sought-to no purpose, being only prefixed on the mo- 
nument. ‘To expose the absurdity of this omission, it 
is only necessary to ask how the epitaphs, which have 
outlived the stones on which they were inscribed, 
would have contributed to the information of poste- 
rity, had they wanted the names of those whom they 
celebrated. 

In drawing the character of the deceased, there are 
no rules to be observed which do net equally relate to 
other compositions. The praise ought not to be gen- 
eral, because the mind is lost in the extent of any in- 
definite idea, and cannot be affected with what it can- 
not comprehend. When we hear only of a good or 
great man, we know not in what class to place him, 
nor have any notion of his character, distinct from that 
of a thousand others; his example can have no effect 
upon our conduct, as we have nothing remarkable or 
eminent to propose to our imitation. The epitaph 
composed by Ennius for his own tomb, has both the 
faults last mentioned, 


Nemo me decoret Iacrumis, nec fimera, fletu 
Faxit. Cur? volito vivu’ per ora virum. 


The reader of this epitaph receives scarce an idea 
from it; he neither conceives any veneration for the 
man to whom it belongs, nor is instructed by what 
methods this boasted reputation is to be obtained. 
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Though a sepulchral inscription is professedly a pa- 
negyric, and therefore not confined to historical im- 
partiality, yet it ought always to be written with re- 
gard to truth. No man ought to be commended for 
virtues which he never possessed, but whoever is cu- 
rious to know his faults must enquire after them in 
other places ; the monuments of the dead are not in- 
tended to perpetuate the memory of crimes, but to 
exhibit patterns of virtue. On the tomb of Mzcenas, 
his luxury is not to be mentioned with his munificence, 
nor is the proscription to find a place on the monument 
of Augustus. 

The best subject for epitaphs is private virtue ; vir- 
tue exerted in the same circumstances in which the 
bulk of mankind are placed, and which, therefore, may 
admit of many imitators. He that has delivered his 
country from oppression, or freed the world from ig- 
norance and error, can excite the emulation of a very 
small number; but he that has repelled the tempta- 
tions of poverty, and disdained to free himself from 
distress at the expence of his virtue, may animate 
multitudes, by his example, to the same firmness of 
heart and steadiness of resolution. 

Of this kind I cannot forbear the mention of two 
Greek inscriptions ; one upon a man whose writings 
are well known, the other upon a person whose me- 
mory is preserved only in her epitaph, who both lived 
in slavery, the most calamitous estate in human life. 


Zwcien 4 wes cece more tw (wats Sern 
Kas tw pate yun evpey EAsubspinye 


Zosima, quz solo fuit olim corpore Serva, 
Corpore nunc etiam libera facte fuit. 


“ Zosima, who in her life could only have her body enslaved, 
now finds her body likewise set at liberty.” 
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It is impossible to read this epitaph without being 
animated to bear the evils of life with constancy, and to 
support the dignity of human nature under the most 
pressing afflictions, both by the example of the hero- 
ine, whose grave we behold, and the prospect of that 
state in which, to use the language of the inspired wri- 
ters, “ The poor cease from their labours, and the 
“ weary be at rest.” 

The other is upon Epictetus, the Stoic Philosopher. 





Asa@® Exmierar@ yivounr, xas (ou arawne@; 
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Servus Epictetus, mutilatus corpore vixi 
Pauperieque Irus, curaque prima Deum. 


“ Epictetus, who lies here, was a slave and a cripple, poor as 
the beggar in the proverb, and the favourite of Heaven.” 


In this distich is comprised the noblest panegyric, 
and the most important instruction. We may learn 
from it that virtue is impracticable in no condition, 
since Epictetus could recommend himself to the re- 
gard of Heaven, amidst the temptations of poverty 
and slavery : slavery, which has always been found so 
destructive to virtue, that in many languages a slave 
and a thief are expressed by the same word. And we 
may be likewise admonished by it, not to lay any stress 
on a man’s outward circumstances, in making an es- 
timate of his real value, since Epictetus, the beggar, the 
cripple and the slave, was the favourite of Heaven. 


— 




















A DISSERTATION 


ON THE 


EPITAPHS 


WRITTEN BY POPE. 


—_o— 


EVERY art is best taught by example. Nothing 
contributes more to the cultivation of propriety than 
remarks on the works of those who have most excell- 
ed. I shall therefore endeavour to entertain the young 
students in poetry, with an examination of Pope’s E- 
pitaphs. 

To define an epitaph is useless; every one knows 
that itis an inscription on atomb. An Epitaph, there- 
fore, implies no particular character of writing, but 
may be composed in verse or prose. It is indeed 
commonly panegyrical, because we are seldom distin- 
guished with a stone, but by our friends; but it has 
no rule to restrain or modify it, except this, that it 
ought not to be longer than common beholders may 
be expected to have leisure and patience to peruse. 


I. 


On Cuaries Earl of Dorset, in the Church of Wythy- 
ham, in Sussex. 


DORSET, the grace of courts, the muses pride, 
Patron of arts, and judge of nature, dy’d. 

The scourge of pride, tho’ sanctified or great, 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state ; 

Yet soft his nature, tho’ severe his lay, 

His anger moral, and his wisdom gay- 
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Blest satyrist! who touch’d the mean so true, 

As show’d, vice had his hate and pity tao. 

Blest courtier! who could king and country please, 
Yet sacred keep his friendships, and his ease. 

Blest peer! his great forefathers ev’ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected on his race ; 

Where other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine, 
And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. 


The first distich of this Epitaph contains a kind of 
information which few would want, that the man for 
whom the tomb was erected, died. There are indeed 
some qualities worthy of praise ascribed to the dead, 
but none that were likely to exempt him from the lot 
of man, or incline us much to wonder that he should 
die. What is meant by judge of nature, is not easy to 
say. Nature is not the object of human judgment, 
for it is vain to judge where we cannot alter. If by 
nature is meant, what is commonly called nature by 
the critics, a just representation of things really exist- 
ing, and actions really performed, nature cannot be 
properly opposed toart ; nature being, in this sense, 
only the best effect of art. 


The scourge of pride— 


Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is in- 
tended, an illustration of the former. Pride in the 
great, is indeed well enough connected with knaves 
in state, though knaves is a word too ludicrous and 
light; but the mention of senctified pride will not lead 
the thoughts to fos in learning, but rather to some 
species of tyranny or oppression, something more 
gloomy and more formidable than foppery. 


Yet soft his nature 





This is a high compliment, but was not first be- 
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stowed on Dorset by Pope. The next verse is ex- 
tremely beautiful. 


Blest satyrist-— 


In this distich is another line of which Pope was not 
the author. I do not mean to blame these imitations 
with much harshness: in long performances they are 
scarcely to be avoided, and in slender they may be 
indulged, because the train of the composition may 
naturally involve them, or the scantiness of the sub- 
ject allow little choice. However, what is borrowed 
is not to be enjoyed as our own, and it is the business 
of critical justice to give every bird of the muses his 
proper feather. 


Blest courtier-—— 


Whether a courtier can be properly commended 
for keeping his ease sacred may perhaps be disputable. 
To please king and country, without sacrificing friend- 
ship to any change of times, was a very uncommon 
instance of prudence or felicity, and deserved to be 
kept separate from so poor a comimendation as care 
of this ease. I wish our poets would attend a little 
more accurately to the use of the word sacred, which 
surely should never be applied ina serious composi- 
tion, but where some reference may be made to a 
higher being, or where some duty is exacted or im- 
plied. A man may keep his friendship sacred, because 
promises of friendship are very awful ties; but me- 
thinks he cannot, but in a burlesque sense, be said te 
keep his ease sacred. 


Blest peer-—— 
The blessing ascribed to the peer has no connec- 


tion with his peerage; they might happen to any o- 
Vou. II. R 
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ther man, whose ancestors were remembered, or 
whose posterity were likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy either of 
the writer, or of the man entombed. 


II. 


On Sir Witttam Trumsvt, one of the principal Secre- 
taries of State to King William III. who having re- 
signed his filace, died in his retirement at Eastham. 
sted, in Berkshire, 1716. 


A pleasing form, a firm, yet cautious mind, 
Sincere, tho’ prudent; constant, yet resigned ; 
Honour unchanged, a principle profest, 

Fix’d to one side, but mod’rate to the rest; 

An honest courtier, yet a patriot too, 

Just to his prince, and to his country true. 

Fill’d with the sense of age, the fire of ycuth, 

A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth; 

A gen’rous faith, from snperstition free ; 

A love to peace, and hate of tyranny; 

Such this man was; who now from earth remov’d, 
At length enjoys that liberty he lov’d. 


In this Epitaph, as in many others, there appears, 
at the first view, a fault which I think scarcely any 
beauty can compensate. The name is omitted. The 
end of an epitaph is to convey some account of the 
dead, and to what purpose is any thing told of him 
whose name is concealed? An Epitaph, and a history 
of a nameless hero, are equally absurd, since the vir- 
tues and qualities so recounted in either, are scattered 
at the mercy of fortune to be appropriated by guess. 
The name, it is true, may be read upon the stone, but 
what obligation has it to the poet, whose verses wan- 
der over the earth, and leave their subject behind 
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them, and who is forced, like an unskilful painter, to 
make his purpose known by adventitious help? 

This Epitaph is wholly without elevation, and con- 
tains nothing striking or particular; but the poet is 
not to be blamed for the defects of his subject. He 
said perhaps the best that could be said. There are, 
however, some defects which were not made necessa- 
ry by the character ia which hé was employed. There 
is no opposition between an Aonesi courtier and a fia- 
triot, for an honest courtier cannot but be a fratriot. 

It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short 
compositions to close his verse with the word foo ;_ 
every rhyme should be a word of emphasis, nor can 
this rule be safely neglected, except where the length 
of the poem makes slight inaccuracies excusable, or 
allows room for beauties sufficient to overpower the 
effects of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the word fil/ed 
is weak and prosaic, having no particular adaptation to 
any of the words that follow it. 

The thought in the last line is impertinent, having 
no connection with the foregoing character, nor with 
the condition of the man described. Had the epitaph 
been written on the poor conspirator who died lately 
in prison after a confinement of more than forty years, 
without any crime proved against him, the sentiment 
had been just and pathetical ; but why should Trum- 
bul be congratulated upon his liberty, who had never 
known restraint? 


Ill. 
On the Hon. Simon Harcourt, only son of the Lord 
Chancellor Harcourt ; at the church of Stanton Har- 
court, in Oxfordshire, 1720. 


To this sad shrine, who’er thou art! draw near, 
Here lies the friend most lov’d, the son most dear: 
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Who ne’er knew joy, but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief but when he died. 

How vain is reason, eloquence how weak! 
If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak. 
Oh, let thy once-loved friend incribe thy stone, 
And with a father’s sorrows, mix his own. 


This epitaph is principally remarkable for the art- 
ful introduction of the name, which is inserted with a 
peculiar felicity, to which chance must concur with 
genius, which no man can hope to attain twice, and 
which cannot be copied but with servile imitation. 

I cannot but wish that, of this inscription, the two 
last lines had been omitted, as they take away from the 
energy what they do not add to the sense. 


IV. 
On James Craccs, Esq. in Westminsicr-Abbey.. 


JACOBUS CRAGGS 
Regi Magne Britanniz Secretis 
Et Consiliis Sanctioribus 
Principis Pariter ac Populi Amor et Deliciz : 
Vixit Titulis et Invidia Major, 
Annos Heu Paucos xxxv. 
Ob. Feb. xvi. Mpccxx. 


Statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear ! 
Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 
Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend, 
Ennobled by himself, by all approv’d, 
Prais’d, wept, and honour’d, by the muse he lov’d, 


The lines on Craggs were not originally intended 
for an epitaph, and therefore some faults are to be 
imputed to the violence with which they are torn 
from the poem that first contained them. We may 
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however, observe some defects. There is a redundan- 
cy of words in the first couplet ; it is superfluous to 
tell of him, who was sincere, true, and faithful, that he 
was in * honour clear.’ 

There seems to be an opposition intended in the 
fourth line, which is not very obvious: where is the 
wonder, that he who gained no title should Jose no 
Sriend 2 

_ It may be proper here to remark the absurdity of 
joining, in the same inscription, Latin and English, 
or verse and prose. If either language be preferable 
to the other, let that only be used; for no reason can 
be given why part of the information should be given 
in one tongue and part in another, om a tomb, more 
than in any other place, or any other occasion ; and 
to tell all that can be conveniently told in verse, and 
then to call in the help of prose, has always the ap- 
pearance of a very artless expedient, or of an attempt 
unaccomplished. Such an epitaph resembles the 
conversation of a foreigner, who tells part af his mean- 
ing by words and conveys part by signs. 


Vv. 
Intended for Mr. Rowe—In Westminster Abbey.. 


Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we trust, 
And sacred, place by Dryden’s awful dust: 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies, 

To which thy tomb shall guide enquiring eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest! 
Blest in thy genius, in thy love too blest ! 

One grateful woman to thy fame supplies 
What a whole thankless land to his denies. 


Of this inscription the chief fault is that it belongs 
less to Rowe, for whom it was written, than to Dry- 
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den who was buried near him ; and indeed gives very 
little information concerning either. 

The wish, feace to thy shade, is too mythological to 
be admitted into a christian temple; the ancient wor- 
ship has infected almost all our other compositions, 
and might therefore be contented to spare our epi- 
taphs. Let fiction, at least, cease with life, and let us 
be serious over the grave. 


VI. 
On Mrs. Correr, who dicd of a cancer in her breast. 


Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 
Blest with plain reason, and with sober sense ; 
No conquests she ; but o’er herself desir’d, 

No arts essay’d, but not to be admir’d. 
Passion and pride were to her soul unknown, 
Convine’d that Virtue only is our own. 

So unaffected, so compos’d a mind, 

So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refin’d,, 
Heav’n as its purest gold, by tortures try’d, 
The saint sustain’d it, but the woman dy’d. 


I have always considered this as the most valuable 
of ali Pope’s epitaphs: the subject of it is a character 
not discriminated by any shining or eminent peculia- 
rities; yet that which really makes, though not the 
splendor, the felicity of life, and that which every 
wise man will chuse for his. final and lasting compa- 
nion in the languor of age, in the quiet of privacy, 
when he departs weary and disgusted from the osten- 
tatious, the volatile, andthe vain. Of such a charac- 
ter, which the dull overlook, and the gay despise, it 
was fit that the value should be made known, and the 
dignity established. Domestic virtue, as it is exert- 
ed without great occasions, or conspicuous conse- 
quences, in an even unnoted tenor, required the genius 
of Pope to display it in such a manner as might attract 
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regard, and enforce reverence. Who can forbear to 
lament that this amiable woman has no name in the 
verses ? 

If the particular lines of this inscription be examin- 
ed, it will appear less faulty than the rest. ‘There is 
scarce one line taken from common places, unless it 
be that in which only virtue is said tobe our own. I 
once heard alady of great beauty and elegance object 
to the fourth line, that it contained an unnatural and 

incredible panegyric. Of this let the ladies pudge. 


Vil. 


On the Monument of the Hon. Roser? Dicer, and of 
his sister Marr, erected by their futher the Lord 
Dicer, in the church of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, 
1727. 


Go! fair example of untainted youth, 
Of modest wisdom, and pacific truth: 
Compos’d in suff’rings, and in joy sedate, 
‘Good without noise, without pretension great. 
Just of thy word, in ev’ry thought sincere, 
Who knew no wish but what the world might hear; 
Of softest manners, unaffected mind, 
Lover of peace, and friend.of human kind. 
Go, live! for heav’n’s eternal year is thine, 
Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine. 

And thou, blest maid! attendant on his doom, 
Pensive hast follow’d to the silent tomb, 
Steer’d the same course to the same quiet shore, 
Not parted long, and now to part no more! 
Go, then, where every bliss sincere is known! 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one! 

Yet take these tears, mortality’s relief : 
And till we share your joys, forgive our grief : 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive, 
*Tis all a father, all a friend can give.. 


This epitaph contains of the brother, only a general 
indiscrimimate character, and of the sister tells no- - 
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thing, but that she died. This, however, is not al- 
ways to be performed, whatever be the diligence or 
ability of the writer; for the greater part of mankind 
have no characters at all, have little that distinguish- 
es them from others equally good or bad, and there- 
fore nothing can be said of them which may not be 
’ applied with equal propriety to a thousand more. It 
is indeed no great panegysic, that there is inclosed in 
this tomb one whowas bora in one year and died in 
another ; yet many useful and amiable lives have been 
spent which yet leave materials for any other memo- 
rial. These are however not the proper subjects of 
poetry, and whenever friendship, or any other mo- 
tive, obliges a poet to write om such subjects, he must 
be forgiven if he sometimes wanders in generalities, 
and utters the same praises over different tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be 
made more apparent, than by remarking how often 
Pope has, in the few epitaphs which he composed, 
found it necessary to borrow from himself. The 
fourteen epitaphs which he has written, comprise a- 
bout an hundred and forty lines, in which there are 
more repetitions than will easily be found in all the 
rest of his works. In the eight lines which make the 
character of Digby, there is scarce any thought, or 
word, which may not be found in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and most 
elegant, is borrowed. The conclusion is the same 
with that on Harcourt, but is here more elegant and 
better connected. 


VIII. 


On Sir Goprrer Kwercer. In Westminster-Abbey, 
1723. 


Kneller, by heav’n, and not a master taught, 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought; 


— 
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Now for two ages, having snatch’d from fate 
Whiate’er was beauteous or whate’er was great, 
Lies crown’d with princes honours, poets lays, 
Due to his merit, and brave thirst of praise. 
Living, great Nature fear’d, he might outvie 
Her works; and, dying, fears herself may die. 


Of this epitaph, the first couplet is good, the second 
not bad; the third is deformed with a broken meta- 
phor, the word crowned not being applicable to the 
honours or the lays; and the fourth wants grammati- 
cal construction, the word dying being no substantive. 


IX. 


On General Henrr Wriruers. In Westminster-Ab- 
bey, 1729. 


Here, Withers, rest! thou bravest, gentlest mind, 
Thy country’s friend, but more of human kind, 
O! born toarms! O! worth in youth approv’d! 
O! soft humanity, in age belov’d! 

For thee the hardy vet’ran drops a tear, 
And the gay courtier feels the sigh sincere. 
Withers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial spirit, or thy social love! 
Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave some ancient virtues to‘our age: 
Nor let us say, (those English glories gone) 
The last true Britor lies beneath this stone. 


The epitaph on Withers affords another instance of 
common places, though somewhat diversified by 
mingled qualities, and the peculiarity of a profession. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and unpleas- 
ing; exclamation seldom succeeds in our language ; 
and I think it may be observed, that the particle Of 
used at the beginning of a sentence, always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy; the value ex- 
pressed for him, by different sorts of men, raises him 
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to esteem; there is yet something of the common 
cant of superficial satirists, who suppose that the in- 
sincerity of a courtier destroys all his sensations, and 
that he is equally a dissembler to the living and the 
dead. 

At the third couplet I should wish the epitaph to 
close, but that I should be unwilling to loose the two 
next lines, which yet are dearly bought if they can- 
not be retained without the four that follow them. 


X. 


On Mr. Exviryan Fenton—At Easthamsted, in Berk- 
shire, 1730. 


This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say, Here lies an honest man: 
A poet blest beyond the poet’s fate, 
Whom heav’n kept sacred from the proud and great ; 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease, 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
From nature’s temperate feast rose satisfied, 
Thank’d heav’n that he had lived, and that he died. 


The first couplet of this Epitaph is borrowed. The 
four next lines contain a species of praise peculiar, 
original, and just. Here, therefore, the inscription 
should have ended, the latter part containing nothing 
but what is common to every man who is wise and 
good. The character of Fenton was so amiable, that I 
cannot forbear to wish for some poet or biographer to 
display it more fully for the advantage of posterity. If 
he did not stand in the first rank of genius, he may 
claim a place in the second ; and, whatever criticism 
may object to his writings, censure could find very 
little to blame in his life. 
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XI. 


On Mr. Gar—In Westminster Abbey, 1732. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit, a man; simplicity a child ; 
With native humour temp’ring virtuous rage, 
Form’d to delight at once and lash the age: 
Above temptation in a low estate, 
And uncorrupted, even among the great : 
A safe companion, and an easy friend, 
Unblam’d thro’ life, lamented in thy end. 
These are thy honours! not that here thy bust 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive*tbosoms—‘ Here lies GAY.’ 


As Gay was the favourite of our author, this Epi- 
taph was probably written with an uncommon degree 
of attention; yet it is not more happily executed than 
the rest, for it does not always happen that the success 
of a poet is proportionate to his labour. The same 
observation may be extended to all works of imagina- 
tion, which are often influenced by causes wholly out 
of the performers power, by hints of which he per- 
ceives not the origin, by sudden elevations of mind 
which he cannot produce in himself, and which some- 
times rise when he expects them least. 

The two parts of the first line, are only echoes of 
each other; gentle manners, and mild affections, if they 
mean any thing, must mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid com- 
mendation ; to have the wit of a man is not much for 
a poet. The wit of man, and the simplicity of a child, 
make a poor and vulgar contrast, and raise no ideas of 
excellence, either intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet rage is less properly introduced 
after the mention of mé/dness and gentleness, which are 
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made the constituents of his character; fur a man so 
mild and gentle to temper his rage was not difficult. 

The next line is unharmonious in its sound, and 
mean in its conception ; the opposition is obvious ; and 
the word /ash used absolutely, and without any modifi- 
cation, is gross and improper. 

To be above temptation in poverty, and free from 
corrufition among the great, is indeed such a peculiarity 
as deserved notice. But to be a safe comfianion is 
praise merely negative, arising not from the possession 
of virtue, but the absence of a vice, and that one of the 
most odious. 

As little can be added to his character, by asserting 
that he was /amented in his end. .Every man that dies 
is, at least by the writer of his epitaph, supposed to 
be lamented, and therefore this lamentation does no 
honour to Gay. 

The eight first lines have no grammar, the adjec- 
tives are without any substantive, and the epithets with- 
out a subject. 

The thought in the last line, that Gay is buried in 
the bosoms of the worthy and the good, who are dis- 
tinguished only to lengthen the line, is so dark that 
few understand it; and so harsh, when itis explained, 
that still fewer approve. 


XII. 


Intended for Sir Isaac Newton—In Westminster 
Abbey, 
ISAACUS NEWTONIUS: 
Quem Immortalem 
Testantur Tempus, Natura, Celum : 
Mortalem 
Hoc marmor fatetur. 


Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in night: 
GOD said, Let Newton be / And all was light. 
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Of this Epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not 
fo be very few. Why part should be Latin and part 
English, it is not easy to discover. In the Latin, the 
opposition of immorialis and mortalis, is a mere sound, 
or a mere quibble; he is not immortal in any sense 
contrary to that in which he is mortad. 

In the verses the thought is obvious, and the words 
night and 4ghé are too nearly allied. 


XIII. 


On Epmunp, Duke of Buckingham, who died in the 
19th year of his age, 1735. 


If modest youth, with cool reflection crown’d, 
And ev’ry opening virtue blooming round, 
Could save a parent’s justest pride from fate, 
Or add one patriot to a sinking state; 

This weeping marble had not ask’d thy tear, 
Or sadly told, how many hopes lie here : 
The living virtue now had shone approv’d, 
The senate heard him, and his coun:ry lov’d. 
Yet softer honours, and less noisy fame 
Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham : 

In whom a race, for courage fam’d and art, 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart ; 

And chiefs or sages long to Britain giv’n, 
Pays the last tribute of a saint to heav’n. 


This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest, 
but I know not for whai reason. To crown with re- 
flection is surely a mode of speech approaching to 
nonsense. Opening virtue blooming round, is some- 
thing like tautology ; the six following lines are poor 
and prosaic. -4r¢ is another couplet used for arts, that 
a rhyme may be had to Aeart. The six last lines are 
the best, but not excellent. 

The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly de- 
serve the notice of criticism. The contemptible diae 
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logue between nE and sux, should have been sup- 
pressed for the author’s sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he attempts 
to be jocular upon one of the few things that make 
wise men serious, he confounds the living man with 
the dead: 


Under this stone, or under this sill, 
Or under this turf, &e. 


When a man is once buried, the question under 
what he is buried, is easily decided. He forgot that 
though he wrote the epitaph in a state of uncertainty, 
yet it could not be laid over him till his grave was 
made. Such is the folly of wit when it is ill employ- 
ed. 
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BRNOLIST COMMON SOLDIERS. 
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BY those who have compared the military genius of 
the English with that of the French nation, it is re- 
marked that she French officers will always lead, if the. 
soldiers will follow; and that the Lnglich soldiers will 
always follow, if their officers will lad. 

In all pointed sentences some degree of accuracy 
must be sacrificed to conciseness; and, in this com- 
parison, our officers seem to lose what cur soldiers 
gain. I kaow oot any reason for supposing that the 
English officers are less willing than the French to 
Jead ; but it is, I think, universaliy allowed, that the 
English soldicrs are more willing to follow... Our na- 
tion may boast, beyond any other people in the world, 
of a kind of epidemic bravery; diffused equally through 
allits ranks. We can shew a peasantry of heroes, and 
fill our armies with clowns, whose courage may vie 
with that of their general. 

There may be some pleasure in tracing the causes 
of this plebeian magnanimity. The qualities which 
commonly make an armny formidable, are long habits of 
regularity, great exactness of discipline, and great 
confidence in the commander. Regularity may, in 
time, produce a kind of mechanical obedience to sig- 
nals and commands, like that which the perverse Car- 
tesians impute to animals; discipline may impress 
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such an awe upon the mind, that any danger shall be 
less dreaded than the danger of punishment ; and con- 
fidence in the wisdom or fortune of the general, may 
induce the soldiers to follow him blindly to the most 
dangerous enterprize. 

What may be done by discipline and regularity, 
may be seen in the troops of the Russian empress, 
and the Prussian monarch. We find thet they may he 
breken without confusion, and repulsed without flight. 

Bat the English troops have none of these requi- 
sites, in any eminent degree. Regularity is by no 
means part of their character: they are rarely exer- 
cised, and therefore shew very little dexterity in their 
evolutions as bodies of men, or in the manual use of 
their weapons as individuals ; they neither are thought 
by others, nor by themselves, more active or exact 
than their enemies, and therefore derive none of their 
courage from such imaginary superiority. 

‘The manner in which they are dispersed in quar- 
ters over the country during times of peace, naturally 
produces laxity of discipline: they are very little in 
sight of their officers ; and, when they are not engaged 
in the slight duty of the guard, are suffered to live 
every man his own way. 

The equality of English privileges, the impartiality 
of our laws, the freedom of our tenures, and the pros- 
perity of our trade, dispose us very little to reverence 
of superiors. It is not to any great esteem of the offi- 
cers that the English soldier is indebted for his spirit 
in the hour of battle; for perhaps it does not often 
happen that he thinks much better of his leader than 
of himself. The trench count, who has lately publish- 
ed the 4rt of War, remarks how much soldiers are 
animated, when they see all their dangers shared by 
those who were born to be their masters, and whom 
they consider as beings of a different rank. The En- 
glisuman despises such motives of courage: he was 
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born without a master; and looks not on any man, 
however dignified by lace or titles, as deriving from 
nature any claims to his respect, or inheriting any 
qualities superior to his own. . ; 

There are some, perhaps, who would imagine that 
-~--y Englishmen fights better than the subjects of 
absolute governments, because he has more to de- 
fend. But what has the English more than the French 
soldier? Property they are both commonly without. 
Liberty is, to the lowest rank of every nation, little 
more than the choice of working or starving ; and this 
choice is, I suppose, equally allowed in every country. 
The English soldier seldom has his head iull of the 
constitution ; nor has there been, for more than a cen- 
tury, any war that has, put the property or liberty of 
a single Englishman in danger, 

Whence then is the courage of the English vulgar? 
It proceeds, in my opinion, from that dissolution of 
dependance which obliges every man to regard his 
own character. While every man is fed by his own 
hands, he has no necd of any servile arts: he may al- 
ways have wages for his labour; and is no less neces- 
sary to his employer, than his employer is to him. 
While he looks for no protection from others, he is 
naturally roused to be his own protector; and having 
nothing to abate his esteem of himself, he consequent- 
ly aspires to the esteem of others. Thus = man 
that crowds our streets is a man of henour, disdainful 
of obligation, impatient of reproach, and desirous of 
extending his reputation among those of his own rank ; 
and as courage is in most frequent use, the fame of 
courage is most eagerly pursued. From this neglect 
of subordination I do not deny that some inconveni- 
ences may from time to time proceed: the power of 
the law does not always sufficiently supply the want 
of reverence, or maintain the proper distinction he- 
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tween different ranks: but good and evil will grow up 
in this world together; and they who complain, in 
peace, of the insolence of the populace, must remem- 
ber, that their insolence in peace is bravery in war. 








